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We have our excitements at Alderbrook as well as 
in your great Babel of ‘brotherly love,” (love like 
that of the first brothers, I have heard it insinuated,) 
but the doctrine of cause and effect has a slight twist- 
about between the two places, which might puzzle a 
philosopher. In your great city a great cause pro- 
duces a small effect: in our small village a small 
cause produces a great effect. Does a barn or a 
blacksmith’s shop take fire at Alderbrook, the whole 
village, men, women and children, are up and out; 
and it furnishes matter for conversation at every 
tea-party during a year, at least. With you, a 
whole street may burn down, while you lie quietly 
snoozing in your beds, or mentally denounce ‘that 
noisy engine,” between naps; and in less than a week 
the whole affair passes from the minds of a!l but the 
sufferers. You may see a dozen hearses move by in 
one day, and never be sobered by it: is there a death 
in our village, the shadow falls on every hearthstone. 
and a long solemn train of weeping mourners (the 
mourning town) leave their various avocations and 
amusements, and go to lay the sleeper in the dust. 
Oh! let me die in the country, where I shall not fall 
like the single leaf in the forest, unheeded, where 
those who love me need not mask their hearts to meet 
the careless multitude, and strive as a duty to forget. 
Bury me in the country, amid the prayers of the good 
and the tears of the loving: not in the dark, damp 
vault, away from the sweet-scented air and the cheer- 
ful sunshine, but in the open field, among the flowers 
I loved and cherished while living. Then— 


‘“‘Tf around my place of sleep 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go; 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb.” 

But to return to our contrasts. A ruffian meets a 
stranger in a dark alley, and stabs him to the heart, 
for the sake of pelf; another whips his wife to death, 
or perhaps butchers a whole family. The lawyers 
and paragraphists are thereby furnished with employ- 
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ment, for which they are of course thankful, and, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, no one else cares. It is quite 
different with us. A drunken Indian murdered a 
white man, at Alderbrook, some twenty years ago, 
and paid the penalty of his crime near the foot of the 
slope, at the west end of the village, while thousands 
on thousands stood gaping at the terrible spectacle. 
This tale, whispered to me in the dark, furnished one 
of the gloomy visions which used to haunt my child- 
hood; and I would as soon have taken the trip that 
Orpheus did as go Within a quarter of a mile of “the 
spot where old Antoine was hung.” The same story 
in all its horrible and disgusting details, is to this day 


village; while jaws drop, and eyes stand out with 
terror, and every stirring leaf or quivering shadow 
causes a start of alarm; for it is said that the troubled 





| ghost of old Antoine still walks up and down the 
| forests of Alderbrook. With you, picked pockets are 
such every-day and every-hour things, as to excite no 
| attention at all, except perhaps a laugh, now and then, 
when the feat has been performed with unusual adroit- 
ness; but if an axe disappear from a door at Alder- 
brook, or a couple of yards of linen are taken from 
the grass in the night-time, the whole village is in 
commotion, and wonders, and guesses, and sagacious 
nods and mysterious inuendoes constitute, for a month 
at least, the staple of social intercourse. You will 
not think strange then, when I tell you of the wonder- 
ful excitement.that has fairly swept every other topic 
under with us, for more than six months past. It has 
been suspected for a long time that a band of thieves 
existed somewhere in our quiet county; but such 
crimes are so unusual here that no one likes to be the 
first to give them a name; so, though every washer- 
woman put her wet linen under lock and key at dew- 
fall, and stables were double-locked, and shops double- 
guarded, the careful ones only shook their heads 
mysteriously, as though something lay at the bottom 
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of their knowledge, which they might tell, but that 


repeated and re-repeated by many a gossip of our 
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they were too generous, while others scouted the idea 
of —— county’s harboring such rogues. At last, 
however, some who had lost to an uncomfortable de- 
gree, began to speak more plainly, and incredulity 
wavered. Finally, one night toward the latter end 
of last May, a farm-house in the neighborhood was 
fired, obviously (that is, it was obvious when too late) 
for the purpose of drawing away the villagers, while 
the principal shop in Alderbrook was despoiled of its 
most valuable goods. Such a daring deed! said every 
body. It was now supposed that the villany must 
have been carried on for years, and many persons, 
who like a large story, declared that the band must 
consist of at least fifty men. There had not been such 
an excitement here since the execution of poor old 
Antoine. One man was arrested on suspicion, and 
flattered and threatened by turns, in the hope of bring- 
ing him to confess. At last he promised to do this, 
and betray his associates, provided he could be as- 
sured of his own safety. This was the latest news 
which reached us one evening toward midnight, and 
so we concluded to pillow our curiosity until mor- 
ning. 

*« They have diskivered the robbers, at last,” said 
old Uncle Felix Graw, hurrying all out of breath into 
our breakfast parlor, and throwing his ungainly figure 
into one chair, while he stretched his long legs to 
another. ‘‘ They have diskivered the robbers, neigh- 
bor Forester, every one on ’em.” 

Down went forks, and up went eye-brows in a 
twinkling, and old Uncle Felix was the focus of all 
regards, much to the detriment of the smoking muffins 
which Nancy had just placed on the table. 

“What! now! who are they, Uncle Felix? No- 
body belonging to Alderbrook, I hope.” 

** Not exactly, though the village has just escaped 
by the skin of the teeth—Jem White is in for it.” 

‘« What! that scape-grace of a son of honest Jacky? 
Poor old fellow! this will be worse for him than 
digging in the mud, with the ‘rheumatis’ in his 
shoulder.” 

‘* The old man never has had very comfortable times 
with Jem,” said Uncle Felix. ‘‘ He is the laziest fel- 
low this side of purgatory, but I never thought he 
would be caught in such a sorry piece of business as 
this. They say it will go hard with the rascals— 
burglary and arson both.” 

“The old story of idlenessand crime. Poor Jacky, 
I pity him.” 

‘** Everybody pities him; and for one, if I could 
catch Jem White, I’d give him a thrashing that he 
would n’t forget when he was gray, and let him go, 
the scoundrel! for his father’s sake.” 

“Then he has not been taken ?” 

‘‘ No, but there is no doubt he will be. Dick Hol- 
man, (the cringing sarpent! I could pound him to 
pommice-stone, for I have no idee but he druv on the 
whole lot,) Dick Holman has blabbed, turned state’s 
evidence, to save himself, and exposed the whole of 
‘em. Great good will the state get from such a ras- 
cally knave as he is ; and a great honor is it tothe laws 
to pay a premium for such abominable sneaking 
meanness. I wouldn’t mind to see the rest in iron 


wristbands, (barring Jemmy White, for his father’s 
sake,) but Dick Holman, the mean cowardly villain! 
hanging is too good for him.” 

‘How many have they taken ?” 

“ Three, last night. Dick Holman helped them hide 
and so betrayed them. One has been traced as far as 
Albany, and another to Rochester. They will get 
clear, I dare say; but Jem White has skulked away 
by himself, and nobody knows where he is. There 
were only seven on *em.”’ 

‘Do you know where White was last seen ?” 

“He was sneaking about Saturday evening—he 
even had the barefacedness to go into Willard’s gro- 
cery and get a glass of grog. Some pretend to be 
sure that they saw him yesterday, but folks make a 
thousand mistakes in such cases ; but at any rate it is 
pretty certain he must be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood yet. The old ‘‘Sun” press worked hard, I tell 
you, last night; and, before this time, the hand-bills 
are scattered far and wide, so that he can’t get away. 
And I would n’t give an oat-straw for his hiding-place, 
with Dick Holman to scent him out. He was prowl- 
ing about after him before sunrise this morning, and 
trust him for a blood-hound any day. Ugh! if they 
should let such a chap as that go scot-free, I, for one, 
should rather fancy speaking to Judge Lynch about 
it.” 

No wonder that honest Sam Graw should be exas- 
perated against the traitorous knave, who, after lead- 
ing all the idle young fellows that would listen to him, 
into iniquity, turned deliberately about, and, to save 
himself, delivered his victims into the hands of justice. 
Dick Holman had been for years the pest of the 
neighborhood—one of those dirty, cringing, plausible 
villains, whom everybody despises, but upon whom 
it is difficult to fix any crime. When, however, it 
was discovered that a regular system of robbery had 
been carried on throughout the county, probably for 
several years, suspicion busied herself at once with 
the name of Dick Holman; and before he had time to 
concoct any plan for escape, before he even knew 
himself suspected, he was seized and brought by means 
of threats and promises to divulge all he knew. And 
a more rotten hearted traitor never existed; for now 
that his own precious person was in danger there was 
no indignity to which he would not submit, and no act 
in which he would not gladly engage, (even to hunt- 
ing for his most reluctant pupil, poor Jem White,) in 
order to buy himself consideration. As for young 
White, he received but little sympathy except on his 
father’s account, but old honest Jacky was, in his way, 
a great favorite at Alderbrook. There was scarcely 
a young man in the village for whom he had not con- 
jured whistles out of a slip of bass-wood, in days gone 
by; and scarce an old one but owed him, poverty- 
stricken as he was, some generous neighborly turn. 
Then it was from honest Jacky that we always learned 
where the black-berries grew thickest ; and he brought 
wild-wood plants for our gardens, and supplied the old 
ladies with wintergreens and sweet flag roots to 
munch of a Sunday. But it was scarce these little 
acts which made old Jacky White so universally re- 





spected, He was the kindest and simplest of old men, 
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kind to man and beast; and if but a worm lay in his 
path he would “ tread aside and let the reptile live.” 
Toil, toil, toil, from morning till night, and from year 
to year—toil, toil, toil was the lot of honest Jacky ; 
but not a word of complaint ever escaped from his 
lips; he was contented and cheerful, and scrupulously 
honest. Fortune had treated him most scurvily ; for, 
notwithstanding his patient unremitting industry, he 
had never known atone breakfast what should serve 
him for the next. After all, however, I do not know 
as it is quite becoming for me to rail at fortune, since 
he never did, and, moreover, it is possible that the 
artless old man was as much in the fault about the 
matter as the partial and fickle goddess. 

Days went by, and nothing was known of Jemmy 
White. So confident was everybody of the impossi- 
bility of his having made his escape, that parties were 
still out in search of him—and the zeal of Dick Hol- 
man was indefatigable. The village was still in a 
state of feverish excitement, and the “ stores’? were 
thronged with people from the remote parts of the 
town, who flocked in to trade and hear the news. 

I was out in my little back garden one bright mor- 
ning, spoiling the doings of the wanton summer wind, 
which had had quite a frolic among my treasures the 
night before ; when old Bridget came to the door on 
tiptoe, with her finger on her lip, and her gown, scarce 
full enough or rich enough to make much of a rustle, 
gathered up in her hand. ‘Fanny, Fanny! ’st!” 
Bridget spoke in a suppressed whisper, showing all 
her teeth in the operation, as though, by drawing her 
lips far back, she might give the words egress with 
less noise. 

‘‘ What now, Bridget ?” 

“Hush, Fanny, dear! ’st!”? and putting the fore- 
finger of one hand to her lip, she beckoned with the 
other, making a motion with the elbow joint very 
much like that of a jack-knife with a spring at the 
back. 

Bridget is always having secrets, and shaking her 
head, and looking solemnly wise, and finding strange 
mysteries, which to everybody else are as clear as 
the sunlight; so I may be pardoned if I did wait to tie 
up a sweet pea, and give three pretty rose-buds a 
more desirable position among the wet leaves. 

‘Fanny, darling!” was again breathed from the 
opened doorway. 

** Yes, Bridget !” 

‘‘Hush, dear! ’st!” and Bridget beckoned more 
earnestly than ever. There was no resisting such 
importunity, so forward Fanny went, fully expecting 
to find a chicken with two hearts, or a biscuit that had 
hopped out of the oven mysteriously, or (an every-day 
occurrence) a churn full of cream that needed a horse- 
shoe in it. 

*‘ Look, Fanny, look! isn’t she pretty ?” 

Pretty! Old Bridget has some taste at any rate. 
Beautiful as a vision of Paradise! I held in my breath 
while gazing, as my good old nurse had done, and 
very probably kept my lips out of its way precisely in 
her fashion. There is always a shade of gray in the 
passage leading to the kitchen, and here, in the sober 
light, sat a little child sleeping. One arm was straight- 





ened, showing the pretty dimple at the elbow, the fat 
little hand supporting her weight upon the floor, while 
the other grasped, as though by way of a balance, a 
basket of green lettuce, which had wilted during her 
long walk in the morning sun. The shoulder of the 
supporting arm had slipped up from the torn calico 
frock, and its polished whiteness contrasted beauti- 
fully with the sun-embrowned cheek. The light 
golden hair lay in waves, pushed far back from her 
round forehead, and was gathered up into a knot, half 
curls, half tangles, behind, probably to keep it out of 
her way; but carelessly as it was disposed of, it 
could scarce have been as beautiful in any other fash- 
ion. Dim as the light was, a beam had contrived to 
find its way to the curve of her head, and left a dash 
of brightness on it, no ill omen to the wearied little 
stranger. Long lashes lay against the bright cheek, 
all sparkling in crystal; for the tear that could not 
climb over it, had turned the little valley about the 
eye into a‘well—a very pretty one for truth to lie in. 
The child had probably wept herself to sleep ; but her 
little spirit had gone to a land of brighter things now, 
for the smile that curved her beautiful lips had none 
of the premature sadness bathing the shut eye-lids. 
There were broad gaps in the clumsy shoes that lay 
beside her, for she had relieved herself of the incum- 
brance, and her chubby little feet, stained with the 
purple flowers which she had crushed in her morn- 
ing’s ramble, were cooling themselves against the 
bare floor. 

“It is nobody but little Molly White, Miss,” said 
Nancy, coming forward, with the pot-lid in her hand. 
Nancy’s voice is none of the softest, and again 
Bridget’s teeth and tongue were put in requisition, 
and her lips parted to emit the expostulatory “ ’st, ’st !” 

** And who is little Molly White ?” 

“Don’t you remember Molly White, who used to 
go tripping by every day last summer, as merry as a 
bird, to sell blackberries to the villagers, never seem- 
ing tired, though she had to walk three miles across 
the woods, and pick her berries besides—poor thing ! 
But I remember now it was when you were in the 
city, at your Uncle Forester’s, you know; for you 
did n’t come home till the plums were all gone, and 
the leaves were pretty much off the trees.” 

“ Does she belong in any way to old Jacky White, 
who lives in the woods beyond the hill ?” 

‘‘ The very same, Miss. Old Jacky’s last wife was 
a young woman, and sort of delicate like, and she 
died, poor thing, when Molly was but little more than 
a baby. She always said though that she did n’t suffer 
nor want for any thing, for the children were all 
amazing good to her; and Jem, bad as he is now, 
nursed her almost as carefully as a woman. Poor 
thing! she would feel sorrowful enough if she knew 
what a dreadful end he had come to, for she loved him 
as she did her own blessed child.” 

‘‘ T have seen pretty Molly many a time when she 
was a baby. She seems heavy-hearted enough now, 
poor child! we must try to cheer her up.” 

‘It’s of no use, Miss; she takes Jem’s misfortune 
to heart terribly.” 

“Misfortune? But you are right, Nancy. The 
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vicious, though justice in the shape of legal officers do 
not hunt them down, are the unfortunate of this 
world.” 

Our conversation seemed to disturb the sleeper, for 
suddenly her cheeks flushed, her eye-lids worked 
convulsively, her bright lips quivered like a little 
bird so frightened as scarce to struggle for liberty, and 
the pretty arm which supported her shook beneath 
the weight. 

“It seems cruel to wake her,’’ said old Bridget, 
compassionately. ‘‘ This is a sorry bad world for such 
as she is, poor innocent !” 

The child seemed yet more agitated, and tossed her 
fat round arms above her head, while a broken sob 
came struggling forth, and, in a voice laden with 
heart-ache, she exclaimed, ‘‘ You shall not take him! 
it was n’t he that did it!” 

** Molly! Molly!” exclaimed Nancy. 

** Mother said we must love him when her lips were 
cold, and I will. I wll love poor Jemmy. You 
shay’t—oh, you shan’t take him away!” 

‘** Molly! Molly!” repeated Nancy, more emphati- 
cally, and shaking the child’s shoulder. 

*¢ No, I will not tell ; never—never—never !” 

** Molly White! Molly!’ Nancy raised the child to 
her feet, who looked about her a few moments, in a 
kind of bewildered alarm, and then burst into a pas- 
sion of tears, which nothing could soothe. 

Poor suffering little one! that the dregs which 
usually await a sterner lip, should be upon the brim 
of thy beaker! that the drop which sparkles on the 
surface of life’s bowl, should be deadened in child- 
hood’s tears! the flowers which crown it, concealing 
the strange mixture for a little time from eyes like 
thine, fallen, withered, dead! It was a bitter, bitter 
draught first presented thee by Fate, sweet Molly 
White. What strange contrasts does this world pre- 
sent? That day so bright, so beautiful, so replete 
with the everywhere outgushing spirit of joyousness, 
and that poor little heart aching with such misery as 
the guilty ever bring to those who love them! No 
wonder that old Bridget and even Nancy, (blessings 
on their kind souls!) should be strangely blinded by 
the gathering tears as they led the childaway. Throw 
me out, wretched and friendless on the wide world, 
and I am not sure but I should creep to the kitchen 
rather than the parlor, though I know that generosity, 
and kindness, and sympathy, are the inheritance of no 
one condition in life. 

It was a-glorious day in the beginning of June. 
Beauty smiled up from the earth—beauty bent to us 
from the bright sky—beauty, a delicious, all-pervad- 
ing kind of beauty, which often makes the spirit drunk 
with happiness, shone out upon us everywhere. It 
Was not a day to be wasted in-doors, when the balmy 
airs, the warm wet skies, and the quivering life-full 
foliage, were all wooing without—and we have no 
hot pavements to flash back the light into our faces, 
or cramped-up streets, where the air is stifled into 
sickliness before it meets us, at Alderbrook. The 
broad wavy meadow, spangled all over with bright 
blossoms, is our magnificent thoroughfare, and when 
the sun shines too brilliantly the brave old trees rear 





for us a rare canopy in the forests. The little wizard 
stream, leaping and dancing over the rocks, to drop 
itself into the brook at the foot of the hill, and the long 
cool shadows lying on the grass beside the trees, each 
had a magic in them which was quite irresistible. So 
I went out, and sauntered dreamily adown the mea- 
dow, with half shut eyes and a delicious sense of plea- 
sure stealing over me, at each pressure of my foot upon 
the yielding carpet. Crossing the little log-bridge at 
the foot of the slope, I picked my way among the 
alders on the other side, close by the marge of the 
stream. Myriads of little pearl-white blossoms bent 
their soft lips to the wave which bounded to meet 
them ; and side by side with them, the double-bladed 
iris sent up its sword-shaped leaves, as proudly as in 
its prime, though the bare stalks which grew from its 
centre were all stripped of their blossoms. The queen 
of the meadow stood up in its regal beauty, not far 
from the water’s edge ; further back the spotted lily 
nodded gracefully on its curved stem, and the crimson 
tufts of the balm-flower nestled in clusters of green 
shrubbery ; while the narrow leaf of the willow turned 
out its silver lining, and the aspen quivered all over, 
like a loving heart blest with its prayer above. Be- 
yond, tier on tier, rose galleries of green, with but a 
step between the uppermost and heaven, all radiant 
in the luxurious garniture of June. How glorious and 
grand, and full of life was every thing—and how my 
nature expanded in the midst of it as it would embrace 
the whole universe. I know there are moments on 
this side the grave when the shackles of clay do really 
fall off, and our spirits grow large, as though they had 
looked into the boundlessness of eternity, and we lift 
a wing with the angels. But we come back again, 
dazzled and bewildered—for we are prisoners in a 
very little cell, and too large a draught of Heaven now 
would not be good for us. I dallied long about the 
brook and on the verge of the forest, seeing and 
dreaming; and then I wandered on, now listening to 
the joyous song-gushes of the crazy-hearted little Bob- 
o-link ; now laughing at the antic red squirrel, as his 
tiny brick-colored banner whisked from fence to tree ; 
and now gathering handfuls of the pale sweet-scented 
wood-violets, which follow the first frail children of 
the spring. ‘Then there were large banks of moss, of 
brown, and green, and gold, all richly wrought to- 
gether, as by the fingers of bright lady-elves, and more 
elastic than the most gorgeous fabrics of the Persian 
looms, with now and then a little vine straggling over 
them, strung with crimson berries; the sun breaking 
through the closely interlaced branches above in little 
gushes of light, which quivered as they fell, and vanish- 
ed and came again, as coquettishly as the bright-throat- 
ed humming-bird, which frolicked gracefully with the 
pink blossoms of the azalia, in the hollow beyond. 
These were interspersed with little patches of winter- 
green, tender and spicy, of which I of course secured 
a plentiful supply ; and clusters of the snowy mono- 
tropa appeared at the roots of trees, clear and polished 
and pearl-like; and green ferns grew beside old logs, 
half wreathed over with ivy—and every thing there, 
from the golden moss-cup to the giant tree looking up 
into heaven, shared my thoughts and love, 
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Then I went on, next stooping to pull from the dark 
loose soil the long slim roots of the wild sarsaparilla, 
and close beside them I discovered the nest of a darl- 
ing little ground-bird, which flew away and came back 
again, fluttering about most pleadingly, and so I left 
the graceful innocent, without even taking a peep at 
the four speckled eggs, which probably constituted its 
treasure. 

The sun was quite low when I drew near the 
Sachem’s wood,/an immense wilderness to the south- 
east of Alderbrook, better known by sportsmen than 
any one else. Some pokerish story of the Indian days 
first gave rise to the name ; and so there was a super- 
stition connected with it which kept timid people 
(children, at least,) aloof. Moreover, old Antoine 
committed his murder there, and it was more than half 
suspected that some of Jake Gawsely’s gold might 
be hidden among the jagged rocks and deep gulleys of 
the Sachem’s wood. However that might be, tke 
mysterious proverb that “the Sachem’s wood could 
bring no good,” had been quite sufficient to prevent 
my young feet from tempting the spirits of evil on the 
other side of the stump fence which walled it in. But 
I felt some inclination now to take a peep into the 
banned forest, and so, scaling the fantastical barrier 
as I best might, I sprang to a bank as mossy and as 
bright with the sunshine as any we had on the other 
side. The air was fresh and pure, and there was a 
scent of wild-flowers on it which made me feel quite 
safe; for flowers always betray the presence of angels. 
So I wandered on indolently as before, now plucking 
a leaf, now watching dreamily the shadows which 
were fast chasing away the sunlight, until I began to 
suspect it quite time to return home. It was really 
twilight, and I had not seen the sun go down. A few 
steps further only, and then I would go; but there was 
a pretty silvery tinkle just ahead, which might lead to 
the lurking place of a troop of fairies. The sound 
proceeded from the self-same little stream which trips 
it over the rocks to the east of Strawberry-hill, and 
comes dancing and sparkling down to the brook at 
the foot. It was gurgling along quite gayly at the 
bottom of a chasm, so dark that, as I knelt on the crag 
above and leaned over, it was some minutes before I 
could catch a glimpse of the silver-voiced musician. 
The ravine was exceedingly narrow, looking as 
though the Sachem (who was probably a giant) might 
have split it apart with an immense hatchet; but the 
feat was evidently performed a long time ago, for it 
was all mossed over, long wreaths of green flaunted 
from little clefts on either side, and the pretty blue- 
bell from the tip of its lithe stem, nodded smilingly to 
its noisy neighbor among the pebbles. I was rising 
to go away, when a sound like the tread of some light 
animal made me pause. It came again, and then fol- 
lowed a scrambling noise and a rustle like the bend- 
ing of twigs laden with foliage; and I looked carefully 
about me, for I might not be quite pleased with the 
company I should meet in the Sachem’s wood. This 
gorge must be very nearly in a line with the haunted 
saw-mill, which is reported to be tenanted by the 
wandering spirit of old Jake Gawsely, and who knows 
but the miser himself may now and then come out at 
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dew-fall to look after his concealed treasures. My 
view was partially obstructed by a wild gooseberry 
bush, and when I raised my head above it I saw, not 
the troubled spirit of a dead old man, but a beautiful 
child, standing on the point of a rock, and looking 
cautiously about her as though fearful of being ob- 
served. It was little Molly White, and I was about 
calling to her, when, as though satisfied with her 
scrutiny, she swung herself from the rock, clinging by 
her little fingers to the jagged points, poised for a mo- 
ment in the air, and then dropped on the platform be- 
low. Here she again looked about her, and I drew 
back my head, for I had had time for a second thought, 
and I knew that no trifling thing could bring the child 
to the banned forest alone. Beside, she carried on 
her arm a basket evidently well-laden, which imped- 
ed her progress not a little, and a suspicion far from 
agreeable crept over me as I again leaned my head 
over the ledge. The child descended with the agility 
of a kitten ; and when at last she reached the bottom, 
she looked earnestly up and down the ravine, starting 
now and then, stretching forward her little head, as 
though fearful that the moving shadows might deceive 
her. As soon as she became satisfied that she was 
not ebserved, she sent out a low clear sound like a 
bird-note, which was immediately answered by a 
suppressed whistle. She sprang forward and was 
met half-way by a man, who emerged from the sha- 
dow of the rock just beneath me. 

‘‘ Where on earth have you been staying, Moll ?” 
he exclaimed, half angrily. “I have fed on nothing 
but ground-nuts and beech leaves these two days, 
and—ha! I hope you have something palatable in 
your basket. Does your arm ache, chicky? This is 
a heavy load for such little hands to carry. But where 
have you been? I didn’t know but they had nabbed 
you for your good deeds, and meant to starve me out. 
Bless me, Moll, how you tremble !” 

‘‘Oh, I have been so frightened, Jemmy. Dick 
Holman suspects all about it—” 

“Curse Dick Holman !” 

** Some of the other men have told how I ran to 
you the night that the officers took them, and he thinks 
I know where you are now. He said they would 
hang me, Jemmy, if I would n’t tell—will they hang 
me?” 

The beautiful face was upturned, with such sweet 
anxious meekness, that the well-nigh hardened bro- 
ther seemed touched, and for a moment he did not 
reply. 

* Will they hang me, Jemmy ?” 

** No, Molly, no! they will never harm a hair of 
your head. But let me tell you, chick, you must n’t 
listen to one word from that devil incarnate—he will 
be hiring you to betray me yet.” 

“Dick Holman? Ohno! he can’t hire me. He 
took out a whole handful of dollars, but I would n’t 
look at them, and he said he would give me a new 
frock and a pretty bonnet, like the village girls, but I 
did n’t answer him a word. It wasthen he said—and 
he spoke dreadful, dreadful words, Jemmy—he would 
have me hanged. Do you think he can? I am sure 
he will if he can. I was always afraid of him, he 
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looks at me so out of the corner of his eye, and gues 
creeping about as lightly as a cat, so that one never 
knows when he is coming. 

* Never fear, Moll, he can’t hurt you,” replied the 
brother, still swallowing down the huge slices of meat 
like a starved hound. ‘‘I only wish I had him again 
in the place he was when I fished him up from the 
bottom of the horse-pond—he would beg one while 
for daylight before he should see it.”’ 

** Oh, Jemmy—” 

‘‘Hang me if he wouldn’t! That’s what a man 
gets by being good natured. Dick Holman always 
pocketed two-thirds of the money, and never run any 
danger.” 

“ Jemmy ! Jemmy!” exclaimed the child, in a tone 
of sorrowful reproach, ‘ You told me you. did n’t do 
it! You told me you never took any money, and 
now—” 

‘And now I hay n’t told you any thing different, 
little Miss sanctimony, so don’t run away from me 
and leave me to starve.” 

‘« But you ought to tell me the truth, Jemmy—you 
know it would n’t make me care the less for you— 
though—Oh! it is a dreadful thing to be a thief!” 

‘‘ Well, you are not a thief, nor—nor I either, so 
save your sermons and—you might have brought me 
a little brandy, Moll.” 

The child sat down on the mossed trunk of a fallen 
tree, and made no answer, 

** Why didn’t you come yesterday ?” 

** Dick Holman watched me.” 

* Blast him! The curses 0’ Heaven light--” 

Truth does not require the oaths and imprecations 
of bad men to be written down, and if it did I could 
hardly give the words of poor Jem White; for there 
in the solemn woods, amid the falling shadows, I will 
own that the hoarse voice of the miserable man in- 
spired me with so much terror that I could scarcely 
hear him. But I saw the little girl rise slowly and 
sorrowfully from her seat. 

“‘ Jemmy, I cannot stay here, for I know you are a 
bad, wicked man, and I am afraid of you.” 

‘*¢ Afraid, Moll! ha, ha, ha! that’s a good one! you 
afraid! And you came over to the log barn at mid- 
night, when the officers were out, without flinching a 
hair. Afraid?” 

‘* You told me then you did n’t do it, Jemmy, and I 
thought you didn’t. Oh, it is a dreadful thing to be a 
thief! Dreadful! dreadful!” 

‘‘ But Molly, chick, you would n’t let them take me, 
and shut me up in a dark prison—State Prison—Jem 
White in State’s Prison! think on’t, Moll!” 

The child sank down on the rocks and sobbed as 
though her little heart would break, while her brother 
worked more voraciously than ever at the contents of 
the basket. 

**T ll tell ’ee what, Moll,” he at last said, ‘‘if you 
could coax up father to take me home—can’t you? 
Nobody would ever mistrust him.” 

“No, Jemmy; it was father who first made me 
believe you had not spoken truthtome. He said, too, 
last night, that if he could find you he would give you 
up himself, in the hope that it would do you good.” 


‘Good! A —— sight of good it would do me! Cuss 
it, Moll—” 

“ Jemmy,’’ éxelaimed the child, starting to her feet, 
and standing before him with more dignity than her 
beautiful bright face gave promise of, ‘‘ Jemmy, I will 
not hear another bad word from you. What I have 
done for you may be wicked, but I could n’t help it. 
Mother told me to love you, when her lips against 
my cheek were cold; and I will bring you victuals 
and tell you if I hear you are in danger, but you 
shall not use those wicked words—I will not hear 
you.” 

‘** Bless me, Moll! I have said nothing to make you 
take on so, and if you like it, you may go and tell 
Dick Holman where I am, and get your smart frock 
and Sunday bonnet, to say your Scripture lessons in. 
I dare say they will tell you it’s a fine thing to send 
your brother to State Prison—a mighty fine thing, 
Moll, and you will be a little wonder among ’em.” 

‘You sha n’t swear, at any rate, Jemmy ; for the 
great God who sees every thing, will be angry with 
you, and he will let them find where you are if you 
are so wicked. You know—” 

“ T know youare a good little child, Moll—too good 
for that matter—so cease your blubbering, chicky, 
and tell me how matters are going in the village, and 
whether Jesse Swift or Ned Sloman have confessed.” 

The child sat down and gave a circumstantial ac- 
count of all that had occurred during the few past 
days, and then added, “‘ They say that you will be 
taken before a week’s end, Jemmy, for they all seem 
sure that you hav n’t got away.” 

Aha! they don’t know what a nice little sister I 
have for a jailor. But you must go now, Moll, for 
father will be missing you, and then we shall have a 
pretty how-de-do. Scramble back, chicky-pet, and 
mind that you keep a sharp look-out on Dick Holman. 
This is.a jewel of a place, but he might track you to 
it when you had n’t a thought of him. Come to-mor- 
row, if you can, for the bread and meat will scarce 
serve me for breakfast, let alone the lunch that I must 
take, since I have nothing else to do, before sleeping. 

You calculated for your own little stomach when you 
put it up for me.” 

‘7 brought all we had, J emmy, and I went without 
my Own dinner and supper to make it more.” 

** Well, you are a nice child, Moll, and I wont do 
any thing to bother you. Come to-morrow, and I 
wont worry your pretty ears with a word of swear- 
ing. Youarea darling little jailor, and—there—good- 
night, Molly.” 

He pressed his lips to the bright cheek of the little 
girl, and held her for a moment in his arms, then set 
her on a platform just by his head, and watched her 
difficult ascent till she again stood on the verge of the 
ravine. 

** Safe !” shouted little Molly White, almost glee- 
fully, as she leaned for a moment over the chasm. 
She was answered by a whistle, and the pretty child 
clapped her hands, as though she now felt at liberty 
to be happy once more, and bounded away. She 
went only a few steps, however, and then returned, 
and kneeling once more on the twisted roots of a tall 
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elm tree that grew upon the verge of the precipice, 
peered anxiously down the gorge. My eyes invo- 
luntarily turned in the same direction. It seemed to 
me at first as though the shadows were strangely 
busy ; then I saw them making regular strides up the 
ravine, and a faint sickly feeling crept over me, so 
that I drew back my head, and closed my eyes. 
When I looked again I saw distinctly the figures of 
three men, one a little in advance of the others, mak- 
ing their way up the dark gully of the Sachem’s 
woods. Would they pass by the hiding-place of Jem 
White, or had his hour come at last, and must that 
anxious little watcher at the foot of the elm-tree, look 
helplessly on a scene that would wring her young 
heart with agony. Bright Molly seemed suddenly to 
have made a discovery, for she uttered a piercing 
shriek, which rang through the gray forest with start- 
ling wildness, and catching by the bough which had 
before assisted her descent, she attempted again to 
swing herself to the first rocky platform. But, in her 
fright, the little hand missed its grasp—the spring was 
made, and the bright-eyed child was precipitated to 
the bottom of the gorge. Jemmy White had heard 
the warning shriek, and rushed out in time to see the 
fall of his sister and catch a glimpse of the traitor, 
Holman, leading on the officers of justice, but a few 
rods from his lair. What would he do? He was 
probably familiar with every secret lurking-place in 
that immense wilderness, and night was coming on, 
so that it might be no, difficult thing for him to make 
his escape. At least his long limbs and hardy frame 
warranted him the victory ina race, for Dick Holman 
was a short clumsily built man, and his companions 
would soon weary of clambering over the rocks. 
Jemmy White’s reflections seemed of the precise na- 
ture of mine; for, after throwing one glance over his 
shoulder and another up the ravine, he bounded for- 
ward, and sprang across the body of his sister, touch- 
ing, as he went, her little quivering arm with his foot. 
Suddenly the man’s bold face was blanched, he seem- 
ed to waver, and then casting another hurried glance 
behind him, he made an effort to go on, but his limbs 
refused their office; a heavy groan, replete with 
agony, came up from the depths of the gorge, and 
Jemmy White paused, cowering over the inanimate 
child as though the two had been alone in the forest. 
The men came up and laid their hands on his shoul- 
ders, but he did not look at them, nor in any way heed 
their presence ; he only chafed the hands of the little 
girl, and kissed her forehead, and entreated her to 
open her eyes, for her own brother Jem was there, 
and it would break his heart if she should not speak 
tohim. The two officers, with the delicacy which 
the heart teaches to the rudest of men, stood back, but 
Dick Holman still continued his grasp upon the shoul- 
der of the criminal, as though to assure his compan- 
ions that he understood this mummery much better 
than they did. The scene lasted—how long I cannot 
say—it seemed to me ages. Finally, one of the officers 
came forward with a coil of rope in his hand, and in- 
timated his intention to bind the prisoner. Jemmy 
White rose from his crouching posture to his knees, 
and looked up as though vainly endeavoring to com- 





prehend the movements of the men; then he lifted the 
precious burden at his feet to his bosom, and clasped 
his arms about her closely as though afraid she might 
be forced from him. 

‘**T will go with you,” he said meekly, with a dead 
heart-ache weighing on every. word as it dropped 
painfully and slowly from his lips. ‘I will go with 
you, but don’t bind me. I wont get away, I wont 
try. It don’t matter what becomes of me now, Ihave 
killed little Molly. Stand off, Dick Holman! take 
your hand from my shoulder, and stand away! You 
made me doit! I should have been a decent man if 
you had kept away from me, and poor Molly—Ay, 
stand off! it may not be safe for you te come too 
near !” 

‘** We had better bind him,” said one of the men, 
glancing at his companion for approbation. 

** No, no, leave me my arms for Molly’s sake, and 
walk close beside me if you are afraid. I wont try 
torunaway. It’s of no use now—no use—no use.” 

Jemmy White’s lips moved mechanically, still re- 
peating the last words, and the officer crammed the 
coil of rope into his pocket again, and moved on be- 
side the sobered prisoner, notwithstanding the cau- 
tionary gestures and meaning glances of Dick Hol- 
man. 

That night the arrest of Jem White and the dread- 
ful accident which had befallen his little sister, were 
the subjects of conversation at every fire-side ; and 
much softening of heart was there toward the wretch- 
ed prisoner, when it was known that he owed his 
arrest to the humanity which was only stifled, not 
dead, within him. 

When poor little Molly White opened her bright 
eyes again she was in the cell of a prison, for it would 
have been death to the agonized brother to have her 
taken from him, and even honest Jacky, notwith- 
standing his stern unwavering integrity, and his ab- 
horrence of the slightest deviation from it, had plead ~ 
earnestly for this indulgence. Besides, Molly White 
must be taken care of somewhere at the expense of 
the county, and there was no poor-house, so Jem’s 
prayer was granted. 

When she awoke to consciousness she looked 
earnestly into the face of her brother, who was lean- 
ing over her, bathing her temples as tenderly asa 
mother could have done, and then glanced upon the 
gloomy wails and scanty furniture of her sick-cham- 
ber. 

“ Where are we? Did they find you, Jemmy ?” 
she inquired— Dick Holman and those other men ?” 

The tears rained over the bronzed cheeks of the 
prisoner in torrents. and the child wiped them away 
with her little dimpled hands, whispering softly, “I 
am sorry I called you a bad man, Jemmy.” 

‘Bad, Molly! Oh, I am very, very bad!” sobbed 
the repentant criminal. 

‘‘ But you are sorry, Jemmy,” and the little round 
arms were folded over the neck which they had often 
clasped most lovingly before, but never with such 
touching tenderness. ‘* And so the angels love you 
dearly, for the good Bible says that they are gladder 
for one man who is sorry for being wicked, than for 
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a great many men that never do wrong. The angels 
love you, Jemmy, and mother is an angel now.” 

‘She used to love me, and beg me not to get into 
bad ways; but I almost broke her heart sometimes, 
Molly.” 

*“ Well, she loves you yet—and you are very sorry 
for what you have done, and so—we shall be happy, 
oh, so happy !” 

The prisoner glanced about his cell, and his brow 
was contracted with pain. 

“I know where we are, Jemmy, for I have looked 
in here before, and it is better, a great deal better, 
than hiding in the woods. I am glad they let me be 
with you—I am not afraid here, for you are good now, 
and just as sorry for being wicked as ever you can 
be. We will live here always, Jemmy, if they will 
let us, and then we shall always be good. Don’t cry, 
Jemmy. I wish you would fix my head—a little 
nearer your cheek—there, so—now kiss me and I 
shall go to sleep.” 

How different that sleep from the one I had admired 
a few days earlier! But the child was far happier 
now. 

Perhaps the strong interest excited by the accident 
to little Molly might have operated in Jem White’s 
favor, quite as much as his own simple unobtrusive 
penitence, but popular sympathy followed him to his 
cell, and remained by his side during the trial. So 
true and heartfelt was this sympathy that there was a 
general elongation of countenance when he was con- 
demned, and a universal, and, for a moment, uncon- 
trollable burst of applause when he was recommended 
tomercy. As some palliating circumstances came to 


light during the trial, it was not difficult to obtain a 
pardon for Jem White, and I am sure no one at 
Alderbrook regrets the exercise of clemency in his 
behalf. To be sure his trial has been of only six 
months’ duration, but he is so gentle and kind, and 
withal so sober, and industrious, and contented, that 
everybody places entire confidence in his reformation. 
Bold, bad Jem White has become strangely like his 
father; and the good old man goes about, calling on 
everybody (for honest Jacky knows that he has a 
friend in everybody at Alderbrook) to rejoice with 
him, for he is more blest than any other mortal, while 
his simple heart swells more than ever with gratitude 
to God and love to man. As for darling little Molly, 
she is one of those guileless creatures often doomed 
—nay, not doomed—so blessed, I should have said, as 
to live for the good of others. Her bright face has 
grown thin and pale with suffering, but there is a 
sweeter smile on it than ever—and when Jemmy 
carries her in his arms, as he does every Sabbath, to 
the village church, she tells him how glad she is for 
the accident which has crippled her, because it has 
given her such a dear resting-place. Little Moily will 
probably never be straight again, perhaps she never 
will walk, but she smiles at the prospect, and talks 
cheerfully of the wings which will be given her in 
Heaven. 

Dick Holman, alarmed by some rather hostile de- 
monstrations on the part of Felix Graw and a few 
other determined spirits of the neighborhood, disap- 
| peared from among us on the day he was set at liberty, 
and has never since honored Alderbrook with his 
' presence. 
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The subject of the following lines was born one bright day in the month of March. 


“The color of our lives,” says 


Hazlitt, ‘‘ is woven into the fatal thread at our births: our original sins and our redeeming graces are infused into us; 


nor is the bond, that confirms our destiny, ever canceled.” 


FirFv. gusts, o’ershadowed arch, 
And chill rains belong to March; 
But relaxed his visage sour— 
Shot mild radiance from his eye, 
And his lip forgot to sigh 
When unclosed our youngest flower. 


No wood-nymph, with kirtle green, 

Tripping through the woods was seen ; 
But the landscape’s look forlorn 

To a golden smile gave place, 

Lighting up earth’s darkened face, 
When my little Bess was born. 


Eight brief moons have waxed and waned 
Since our flock a fourth one gained 
In this fairy of a girl, 
With the lily’s snow endowed, 
Showing, when she laughs aloud, 
Through rose-lips a gleam of pearl. 


Like a sunbeam breaking through 
Winter’s pall of sable hue— 

Or a moon-flash on the brine 
When the blast no longer raves 
Racing o’er its waste of waves, 

Camest thou, sweet daughter mine! 


Not a leaf the forest cheered, 

Scarce one grass-blade had appeared, 
But so lovely was the day 

That the squirrel of the ground 

Left his den with frolic bound, 
Thinking of the reign of May. 


Day of birth so bright and warm, 

In a month of cloud and storm, 
Augurs that our little Bess 

Was in mercy sent to light 

Dreary sorrow’s coming night 
With a ray of happiness. 
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THE PROGRESS OF HUMBUG. 


WHEN we survey society’s broad plan, 
To note the foibles, follies, crimes of man, 
What curious elf seems everywhere to rage, 
Boast of the time and spirit of the age? 
What subtle essence every thing pervades, 
Diffused through science, art, professions, trades? 
Deception’s spirit, which men Humbug call, 
Which sprang to being at the primal fall: 
Its author, Satan, and its victim, Eve, 
Its field the world, its mission to deceive. 
While halting wisdom limps with toil and pain, 
In seven- league boots it strides through Folly’s plain ; 
If Reason frown, Religion front the beast, 
It turns logician or becomes a priest. 
If madden’d Freedom thunder forth her ban, 
It bellows loudest for the rights of man. 
Monarch of dupes, of rogues the patron saint, 
Kings, heroes, creeds, have felt its searching taint. 
It ever aims the reins of rule to seize, 
And men divide by two distinct degrees— 
The cunning humbugers and happy humbugees ! 


Some sapient souls illume these latter days, 
Whose new light doctrines outshine Reason’s rays; 
Deception’s dupes, whatever be the shape 
The Protean monster may successive ape. 

Spare diet theirs, were wisdom all their food, 

And few companions but for Folly’s brood. 

Those crude conceits, which circulate so free 
Through addled heads for Reason’s currency, 
Which, though to wisdom they may make pretence, 
Are not redeemable in common sense— 

All these their minds with greedy ardor seize ; 

If ignorance be bliss—what happy people these ! 


Oh! that a second Butler might arise 
To lash our fooleries and expose our lies, 
And show Imposture’s many-sided face 
Mirrored in wit and glittering in disgrace. 
And send Sir Hudibras again abroad 
To war with Reason and to league with Fraud. 
Say, shall I dare to give him shape and hue, 
And bring his mazy-running knaveries to view ; 
From Humbug’s minions catch the scattered rays, 
That in one focus they may brightly blaze? 


I’d give our Yankee knight, before he leaps, 
A tireless mind, where naught but Conscience sleeps; 
An oily tongue which word should never speak, 
To call a blush to Satan’s brazen cheek, 
With yet a power of lungs, the weak to move, 
Which lung-quiescent Bronson might approve; 
A changing face, which e’en might Honor feign, 
A ton of brass for every ounce of brain. 
Then launch him forth, right cunningly to rage 
Through the thick shams of this enlightened age ; 
To tell the people they are lords of earth, 
And pick their pockets while he lauds their worth ; 
Yor each new thing to war and whine and plead, 
Our frailties humor, and our fooleries feed ; 
Drug men with folly, which no clime engrosses, 
And sense dole out in homeopathic doses ; 
And making goodness to his projects bend, 
With all right aims an ultra spirit blend. 
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To Non-resistants, those tongue-fighting men, - 
Ink-shedding wights, and soldiers of the pen; a 
Who to encounter strife, like warriors, fly, 

Foolscap their standard—Peace ! their battle cry; 

Who make mild views on fiery logic trot; 

Whose thoughts are powder, and whose words are shot ; 
To these he gives his first conceptions birth, x 
And to its centre “ shakes” the frightened earth. . 
His constant motto is, “ resist not evil,” 
And careful be not to “ resist”? the devil! 


Next to some gentle, transcendental souls, 
The mysteries of spirit he unrolls, 
And to be understood, and surely please, 
Spasmodic thoughts he garbs in Carlylese. 
He rings the changes on his withered hopes, 
In repetitions of as withered tropes ; _ 
To view exhibits, as destroyed by Fate, 
His crushed affections in their mangled state ; 
In stuttering speech, where Thought, half-strangled, 
squeaks 
Some mystie words, as huskily it creaks. 
From laboring brains, for quaint no-meanings racked, 
He jerks his words, as dentists teeth extract. 
And as he brays, in dolorous tone, his fears, 
You think his voice must travel from his ears. 
His audience listen, wonder, mourn, commend, 
And think that deep they cannot comprehend. 








To Graham taverns then his journey takes, 
And o’er the mealy meals wry faces makes. 
But soon joins those who, peptic lectures giving, 
Starvation preach to get themselves a living. 
All hoggish wights he warns from tasting swine, 
Complaining tipplers he forbids to whine ; 
Denies them beef, yet hesitates on calf, 
Then thinks its pluck too fiery by half. 
Tells them to imitate, not eat, the goose, 
And gabble well when they a speech produce. 4 
To keep their vegetable ardor fresh, : 
Insults an ox to mortify the flesh, Be 
Vows milk and water is the best of food, 
For mind and body, for the soul and blood ; 
Adduces bards in whom this drink divine 
Flows with their verse and moistens every line; 
The Muses’ stream to them a Taunton rill, 
Too weak, fame says, to flow adown the hill. 
While Hesiod, Homer, Scott, beef-eating men, 
Who writ of battles with a kindling pen,— 
Whose boiling life-blood, by their diet fired, 
Tempestuous thoughts and wordy wrath inspired— 
Beneath his rule had sung the charms of peace, 
In fleecing dupes had sought the “ golden fleece ;” 
In “ right-aim schools” taught young ideas to shoot, 
And vegetated on the eubie root; 
Had spent long hours in teaching peptic rules, 
In making speeches and in making fools ; 
And dying late, ’mid dietetic moans, 
Had left expectant worms a legacy of bones! 


Before they dine, he drawls with dubious face, 
Some peptic precepts in the lieu of grace, 
Then leaving them to sip their soothing slops, 
Marches to Brown’s, and dines on mutton-chops. 
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For reckless talk, he gives some hours to men 
Whose formal life deludes the common ken: 
Grave dignitaries, on whose faces sit 
That awful look which chills uprising wit ; 
Whose solemn pace and guarded words declare 
What wisdom lurks in snug retirement there, 

Yet when from prying ears their tongues are free, 
Witless and shameless in their godless glee! 


Next to the Drama turns with pleasant pride, 
Sees genius shelved and dullness deified; 
Marks mammoth children pigmy minds invite, 
And no-haired horses no-brained men delight; 
Notes pit and box their choicest plaudits grant 
To the hoarse roar of brazen-throated Rant; 
Views cambric kerchiefs mount to tearless eyes 
As lovers mouth their maudlin miseries ; 
Yet sees with pain, that checks his keen delight, 
Some glittering stars illume the drama’s night. 


But leaving soon the circus-haunted stage, 
He shines the great reformer of the age. 
With tossing arms and frenzied speech, he fights 
For man’s inborn, inalienable rights ! 
Stuns all who he&r, till sense and reason reel, 
As far and wide his mimic thunders peal. 
He is too brave to suffer aught to rule 
His inborn right to make himself a fool ; 
For Woman’s rights then mollifies the strain 
And showers his tepid words like April rain. 
Alas! why should his tongue so softly preach 
The right of woman to the use of speech,— 
As if, since Eve had left volition free, 
She e’er had lacked that noble quality! 
But quickly changing to a tumid style, 
In moral suasion vents his bosom’s bile. 
As if by adder bit or serpent stung, 
Fool, felon, rogue, glide glibly from his tongue. 
Reviles still more, if choleric men refuse 
To be converted by his fierce abuse. 
As drunk with zeal as topers are with wine, 
His reeling thoughts veer wide of Reason’s line. 
If selfish lust on man’s improvement frown, 
With selfish passion he would beat it down. 
Let him, he screams, have undivided sway, 
And earth ’s made holy in a single day. 


Then to the bigot’s banner bows, and sheds 
His heart’s hot malice on heresiarch heads ; 
Leaguing with those who use religion’s name 
To cover deeds which might an atheist shame ; 
Who Persecution’s fading embers fan 
And forge new fetters for the soul of man; 
And deem Jove’s blasting thunderbolts they hurl 
As their small shots round creedless Titans whir! ! 


Exhausting all persuasive means, to light 
Our fallen race to Virtue’s glorious height, 
To Medicine gives his comprehensive mind, 
And fills his pockets while he cures mankind. 
He scorns M. D.s, at all hard study sneers, 
And soon the science of its mystery clears. 
His knowledge springs intuitive and plain, 
As Pallas issued from the Thunderer’s brain. 
He takes a patent for some potent pill 
Whose cure is certain—for it cures to kill. 
Such mighty powers in its materials lurk, 
It grows, like Gibbon’s Rome, a standard work! 
Pill-militant, he storms the forts of pain, 
Where grim Disease has long entrenchéd lain, 
Routs fevers, agues, colics, colds and gouts, 
Nor ends the war till life itself he routs. 





If of his skill you wish some pregnant hints, 
Peruse the grave-stones, not the public prints! 
To aid his work, and fame immortal win, 
Brings steam from physics into medicine; 
From speeding packets o’er th’ Atlantic waste 
O’er Styx’s stream old Charon’s boat to haste. 
Proving that steam for double use is fit— 

To whirl men through the world, and out of it! 


Then starts a bank, and circulates its bills, 
The public take them as they took the pills; —* 
Bill-holders storm—and then our knowing knight, 
In Knavery’s armor, dares yet dreads the fight ; 
But soon ’tis found, as Fortune makes him bold, 
He has in brass more than he lacks in gold. 


Then our sharp hero tries in verse his skill, 
And makes Pegasus turn his whirling mill— 
With bards who seek ideal good to win 
As it looms brightly through the fumes of gin. 
Who, to poetic frenzy madly wrought, 
From sap-steeped brains wring scanty drops of thought ; 
Whose crude conceits no thread of reason binds, 
Delirious tremens of inebriate minds ; 
Who build on sandy base the lofty rhyme, 
To tower forever through the clouds of Time, 
Or in blank verse still blanker thoughts dispense, 
At once victorious over rhyme and sense ; 
And, with rejected bathos, fume and teaze, 
In cursing Griswold and denouncing Keese ; 
Striving to stem, with oars that gleam and quiver, 
Oblivion’s murky stream—the luckless bard’s Salt River ! 


But not encouraged by the prosy times, 
In saddling coddled thoughts to ragged rhymes, 
He then becomes, the world at large to bless, 
A pensioned penman for some potent press : 
And patiently, for many toilsome years, 
Broods o’er the eggs of Thought to hatch ideas. 
And as his wee brain-chicks for victory go, 
Their life exhales in one mellifiuous crow ! 


To Congress then our worthy humbug wends, 
To mark our country’s honorable friends 
Acting as if by Politics they meant 
The art of cheating those they represent. 
Spendthrifts of words, but miserly of deeds, 
Each flimsy theme a hundred speeches breeds, 
A wordy war, where “ Party” is the cry, 
Speech tugs with speech, and words like bullets fly ; 
Tongues cut and thrust, with pride and passion fierce, 
And poisoned shafts through reputations pierce ; 
While some bright souls, by martial ardor bit, 
In brawls and duels show their native wit, 
And deem themselves a brave, chivalric band, 
Paid by the people to disgrace the land. 
Exchanges fluctuate, and trade decays, 
And starving traders furious voices raise, 
Still members fight and gabble on, for each 
Must kill his man, or make a maiden speech; 
One frothy, foaming cataract of talk 
All projects flood, and all good measures balk. 
When Congress ends, the members then regale 
Their furious masters with a specious tale; 
Assume their course as right—all blame disown— 
Lay all the mischief, with a boding groan, 
To those whose stream of talk ran counter to their own! 


Say, shall I dare Sir Humbug further trace 
In his rogue’s tricks upon our cheated race? 
Declare his part in that dear patriot band 
Who love, and laud, and fleece, and leave the land? 
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Note the false thoughts which in his cranium meet, 

Conceived in sin and cradled in deceit? 

Show why he makes the coquette sweetly speak, 

Spreads the rich rouge which flushes age’s cheek ? 

Throbs in the hearts of many gentle girls, 

And parts the lips which hide imported pearls? 

Prompts the smooth words which drop from Scandal’s 
tongue, 

And Envy’s look when Innocence is stung? 

Checks the warm thoughts which thrill the heart of youth, 

Gives Falsehood’s form the radiant robe of Truth? 

In Fashicn’s kingdom, all the feelings quell 

Of whiskered dandy and of lisping belle ? 

Though bards are brave! and men in every clime 

Hate truth in prose, but welcome it in rhyme, 

I dare not touch with Satire’s ruthless knife 

The sins and shams which shame our social life. 


Our knight at last, his direst tricks to plan 
In knavery’s traffic, shines a business man. 
His pliant conscience and his scheming brain 
In speculation their fruition gain; 
The god of goid his worshiped deity— 
The only god which crooks the atheist’s knee! 
He leagues with those who number in their trade 
A falsehood told for every sixpence made— 
To Mammon mortgage all they have of heart, 
To keep their wealth with priceless honor part, 
The fear of God the smallest of their fears, 
Rolling in wealth but bankrupt in ideas ; 
To save their purse, their souls contented lose, 
And coungall right if wordly gain accrues; 
Who, when they die, no memory leave behind, 
But in the curses of their cheated kind! 
With these Sir Humbug riches séeks to gain, 
And feels his way through lab’rinths of chicane. 
Embezzles, swindles, lies, until at last, 
The eye of Justice on his crimes is cast, 
And, drugged with wealth, he leaves our plundered shore, 
And Texas boasts one fiery hero more. 





The love of gold! say, is not this the seat 
Of half the infamies which track deceit ? 
We all are yoked to Mammon’s golden car, 
Whose rattling wheels with life’s great duties jar ; 
Let it not prove the hearse of death-like gloom, 
Wherein our souls move blindly to the tomb! 
May noble thoughts round our employments flock 
As vernal flowers festoon the rugged rock. 
We know that Nature, by her instinct led, 
Abhors no vacuum like an empty head : 
Let us be careful, when of wealth we dream, 
In gaining that we lose not her esteem, 
What is the price at which we purchase gold, 
When selfish thoughts the mind in fetters hold? 
A withered heart, scathed with the lust of gain, 
Dry as the yellow dust it would obtain! 
Sink not the soul, where fire from Heaven glows, 
To the same dust from which the body rose, 
Nor while with endless life its pulses beat, 
With sordid thoughts weave out its winding-sheet. 
Say, shall the mind which nobler impulse feels, 
Be dragged a slave at Mammon’s chariot wheels? 
And shall it seek, with more than blindness cursed, 
In transient streams to slake immortal thirst ? 
And, doubly sinking in creation’s rank, 
Drag the dull chain, and love its servile clank? 
Wealth is unstable as the morning dews, 
As April skies, or sunset’s golden hues; 
In all its forms the canker may intrude, 
And blast the budding hopes of worldly good : 
But Thought and Will—immortal hopes which stray 
In lustrous beauty o’er life’s common way— 
No storm can blight, nor earth’s mutations sway. 
These are true riches—by the mean unsought, 
Found in the heart’s deep cells, and mines of thought; 
And in our course, whate’er of peace or strife, 
May robe in light, or shroud in gloom, our life, 
Still may we be to every ill resigned 
But laden coffers with an empty mind. 





THE SUMMER STORM. 


*T is coming fast, ’tis coming fast, 
The cooling summer storm! 

The big black clouds fly fleetly past, 
And the air is murk and warm. 


All still! all still! yet see afar 
How the pine-tops bend and wave, 

And the winds that storm their emerald bar 
In the dim distance rave. 


Creeping, creeping, through the wood, 
O’er the green and unshorn grass, 

With rustling sound and voice subdued, 
Sprites of the tempest pass. 


And lo! afar a silvery veil 
Drops down to earth from heaven ; 
With murky edge and tassels pale, 
By lightnings wildly riven. 


The big bright rain comes pattering now 
To the earth through swaying leaves, 

And leaf or flower, with upraised brow, 
God’s benison receives. 


There are tiny circles in the brook, 
And its wavelets dance and flash, 
As the boughs, that on its bosom look, 

A mimic shower dash. 





There’s music where the rain-drops fall, 
On the wet roof pattering thick ; 

On the hollow tree, with its mossy pall, 
They are beating loud and quick. 


But see, there gleams a yellow light, 
Faint on the shrouded west, 

And the rain falls soft, as it grows more bright, 
And the rack to the east is pressed. 


And over wood and dripping hill, 
On the low brook’s sandy bed, 
Aslant on the waves of the gentle rill, 
A mellow tint is shed. 


And through the lids of the snowy cloud, 
Like the glance of an angel’s eye, 

It breaketh out from its airy shroud 
The blue and lovely sky. 


The sunbeams slant in silver bars, 
Down through the flying wreath, 

And bright as the blaze of a million stars 
The rain-drops flash beneath. 


*T is gone, *tis gone, tis past and gone, 
The gentle summer rain, 
And bright and warm on his western throne 
The sun smiles down again. A. D. 
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HEARTS THOUGHT COLD. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 





On an afternoon of Autumn’s tranquilizing and 
thoughtful sweetness, the public band, in the Rosen- 
thal of Leipsic, chanced upon an air that troubled the 
tears of a lady among the listeners. The music, which 
is sometimes stationed at a small garden nearer the 
town, was, for that day, at the café, deeper in the 
wood; and the small tables scattered around beneath 
the trees, were, at this hour, covered by the coffee 
and ices of the crowd, an untouched glass of Sherbet 
(her apology for occupancy of a chair) standing be- 
fore the lady to whose heart the music, as it seemed, 
had an errand. It was an hour every way delicious, 
and to all there who had not, in their own bosoms, 
the discontent that dissolved the spell, the gardens of 
the Rosenthal were, for that evening, enchanted. The 
shadow under the thick grove was golden with the 
coming sunset. The gaily painted porticoes of the 
little matson de plaisance looked festal with the ad- 
dition of the bright colors of shawls and bonnets, stu- 
dents’ caps and soldiers’ uniforms. The avenues 
around were thronged with promenaders. Flower- 
girls curtsied about with baskets of roses. 

The lady in the simple straw bonnet was alone, 
except that a servant, standing at the entrance of the 
wicket enclosure, unobtrusively kept her in sight. 
She was dressed with a skill detectable only by those 
of her own class in life, and, to all eyes, plainly; but 
the slender wreath of blue and crimson flowers which 
lay well back between the bonnet and the oval of her 
cheek, betrayed an unwillingness that the dark hair 
should be robbed wholly of embellishing contrast, and 
her movements, though habitual and unthought of, 
were those of unerring elegance, impressed (indefi- 
nably but effectually) with a singular pride and ma- 
jesty. Beauty, such as is appreciable by common 
eyes, she had not. The freshness of youth had de- 
parted. But, to the few who know, at first sight, the 
lustrous up-gleaming from a warm heart deeply 
covered, she would at this moment have seemed 
more beautiful than in youth. The morning light 
throws a glitter upon the surface of the sea, that 
pleases the thoughtless, but the diver for pearls finds 
more beauty in the unglittering profoundness of the 
sea’s look at noon. 

Betrayals by angels (it may be!) of what the pride 
would wrongfully conceal, are the tears, so little sub- 
ject to the bidding of the eyes that shed them ; and 
those which the music of the Rosenthal had so unex- 
pectedly called upon to give testimony, were destined 
to fulfill their mission. A new comer to the crowd 
had taken his seat at a table under the portico—a 
young man of remarkable beauty of person—and, at 
the same moment that, with a start of surprise, he 
rose to address the lady as a recognized acquaintance, 





her suffused eyes arrested his attentioh, and prevent- 
ed what would have been, at that moment, an evident 
intrusion. Resuming his seat, and guarding against 
recognition by bringing the lattice of the portico be- 
tween himself and his discovery, he had leisure, dur- 
ing the playing of an overture of Mozart, to marvel 
at so singular a rencontre in a public garden of Leip- 
sic, and still more, at such a miracle of things out of 
place, as tears in the cold eyes of a woman he had 
thought made of marble! 

With his fancy weaving cobwebs of conjecture on 
these points, however, the attention of the stranger 
was, a second time, arrested. A Tyrolese glove-gir!, 
in the drooping hat and short green petticoat of her 
country, had approached him with her box suspended 
over her shoulder, and, with a second glance at her 
face, he had smilingly removed his ring and extended 
his hand to be fitted with a specimen of her merchan- 
dise; availing himself of the opportunity to study her 
features with the absorbing gaze of an ’artist. His 
mind was pre-occupied, however. Hours after, the 
peculiar value (artistically speaking) of the physiog- 
nomy he thus unconsciously stored away, became for 
the first time apparent to him, and he wondered that 
he could have parted, so carelessly, with a face so 
full ofmeaning. But his own features—beautiful to 
a degree seldom seen in the person of a man—were 
destined to be better remembered. 

The music ceased suddenly, and the lady in the 
straw bonnet, followed at a distance by her servant, 
took her way along the meadow-path of the Rosen- 
thal. After a few steps she was overtaken by the 
artist. 

‘* The Countess Isny-Frere, or her apparition, I be- 
lieve!” he said, removing his hat and addressing her 
with the deference of a ceremonious acquaintance. 

She stopped suddenly, with a look that began in 
unwelcome surprise, and ended in well-bred care- 
lessness. 

**] must rally to think which it is that you see,” she 
replied, ‘‘ for (I have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. 
Tremlet, I believe) the sight of an English face has 
startled me, soul or body, quite out of Leipsic !”’ 

** And may I ask, meantime, what Leipsic has done 
to deserve a visit from the Countess Isny-F rere ?” he 
gaily continued—but the next instant he remembered 
that he had but just now seen tears in the eyes of the 
stately person he was addressing, and his tone and 
manner became suddenly thoughtful and subdued. 
The transition was one of insensible ease, however— 
the certainty that he was thus ministering to her 
chance mood giving him a confidence, the key to 
which she was little aware of having herself furnish- 
ed; and as they slowly paced the smooth walk of the 
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Rosenthal, the two, who had never before met but as 
formal acquaintances, fell gradually far within the 
limits of ceremonious reserve. 

The darkly shaded avenue that alternately touches 
and reaches from the banks of the Elster, is like a 
succession of approaches tq lovely pictures—so beau- 
tiful are the sudden disclosures of the secluded bends 
of the river, at the openings contrived for the pur- 
pose. Ateach opehing there is a seat beneath the 
trees, the swift water curling its eddies to the bank on 
which it is placed, and he would bea cold observer of 
nature who could pass such landscapes without avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity to loiter. Seated in 
these successive nooks, and leisurely pacing the 
winding alleys that intervene, Tremlet and the coun- 
tess had each the leisure to weigh the expediency of 
extending acquaintance into friendship; though, in 
the mind of each, an under-current of wondering 
reverie kept pace with the conversation—each other’s 
capability of natural and tender thoughtfulness being 
a mutual and most pleasurable surprise. To Tremlet 
more particularly, the riddle was inexplicable, for the 
countess’s simple and confiding ingenuousness was 
wholly irreconcileable with her character as a heart- 
less leader of fashion. Her house, of all resorts of 
exclusiveness in London, was the one, he believed, 
the most heartlessly frequented, and she herself known 
even among her friends, by the appellation of the 
‘* cold countess,” was esteemed by society at large, 
as the pre-eminent model of a worldling—proud, 
cautious and passionless. 

Tremlet’s errand to Germany was briefly told. He 
was uniting a partly professional abject with a Sum- 
mer’s excursion. The great Fair of Leipsic had drawn 
him hither. from the Rhine, for in no other gather- 
ing of the world, perhaps, are there assembled so many 
varieties of strange costume and physiognomy; and 
in a week’s jostling among the long-robed and bearded 
Hebrews, the green-jacketed Tyrolese, the mild 
Hungarians, and the German Mountaineers nd Stu- 
dents, he looked_to find novel subjects for his pencil. 
But this was not all. He had been long seeking a 
model of female beauty for an unfinished picture— 
one which he designed for the chef d’euvre of his 
pencil—and the peculiar quality,of maiden counte- 
nance that was necessary to its completion had evad- 
ed, thus far, both his search among the living and his 
imaginative conception. As the subject of the picture 
had been suggested by one of the wild legends of 
Tieck, he thought it more probable that he should find 
the face also in the neighborhood of the first inspira- 
tion. 

‘‘ And strangely enough,” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, *‘ [saw a giove-girl in the garden where 
I met you, whose countenance impresses me more in 
remembrance than when I saw it—possibly one of 
those faces that lack but the heightening of their na- 
tural expression to become beautiful.” 

He stopped abruptly, recalling musingly the sin- 
gular countenance of the Tyrolese, and mentally re- 
solving to find her on the morrow, and induce ker to 
sit to him for a portrait of careful study. The coun- 
tess at this moment chose the left of two paths—the 
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one which she took leading in the direction opposite 
from the return through the Park. 

“Tt is my turn at the confessional,” she said, “and” 
—(she hesitated, coloring slightly)—I presume it 
would be my best policy, if Iam not to part from you 
before going further, to be frank as to the ‘ wherefore’ 
of my summering here at Leipsic. Whole secrets,” 
she added, smilingly, “are better kept than halves, 
and less dangerous if told.” 

She resumed after a few steps onward. 

** You will be surprised to discover how little mys- 
tery there need be, properly, in what looks at first 
sight so formidably mysterious—my giving up of 
friends and identity for four months in the year—but 
my friends in England should be as welcome to the 
secret as you will be, if they could comprehend it, or 
would give any credit indeed either to the simplicity 
of my life here, or its still more incredibly simple 
motive. You know how I live in London. I lack 
nothing there that can be given toa woman of wealth 
and position. But I have another home which is far 
sweeter to me—a small house in a village adjoining 
this Park of the Rosenthal. The exterior of this little 
retreat, which I will presently show you, looks as it 
did when I first saw it—like the house of a German 
villager—but the interior is, of course, suited to my 
taste and liking. The village, by the way, is cele- 
brated as having been the residence of Schiller, who 
lodged for some time in one of its humble houses, and 
wrote here his famous ‘Song to Joy’—but it is a 
veritable village at this day, and though a most desir- 
able residence, as standing on the skirt of a Park 
which alone separates it from Leipsic, it is inhabited 
only by veritable villagers—myself hardly a notice- 
able exception. Here I have a faithful household of 
servants who know me but by the German name of 
my husband’s family—(by-the-bye, remember to ad- 
dress me in conversation as Madame Isny)—and who 
serve me without question as a widow who has 
reasons for being absent a great part of the year. But 
the sunset is losing its brilliancy. Let us hasten 
our steps toward this mysterious ‘whereabout’ of 
mine. Over a cup of tea, I may, perhaps, tell you its 
‘ why and wherefore.’ ” 

A sudden turn from the graveled walk of the Park 
brought them to a rude and picturesque bridge overa 
mill-stream, and a narrow lane led thence to the vil- 
lage. The street upon which they entered was a 
common thoroughfare, between irregular rows of 
houses, each with its rough gate and shrubbery, and 
the humble entrance to one of these, which was in no 
way distinguished from the rest, was opened by the 
plainly dressed servant of the countess. A small 
garden, arranged after the common manner of the 
country, separated the front door from the neighbor’s 
wall. 

The entry was of German simplicity, and a small 
room on the right, in which the countess first, with 


mischievous formality, requested Tremlet to be seated, : 


was uncarpeted and furnished with the ill-contrived 
conveniencies of a German parlor—evidently kept’as 
a place of reception for any intrusive visitor whose 
curiosity might be troublesome. But from the land 
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ing of the dark staircase leading to the second-story, 
Tremlet entered an apartment occupying the whole 
upper floor of the house, and here he recognized at 
once a fitting home for the luxurious habits of the in- 
mate. It was a blending of boudoir and library, in 
which there was nothing merely for show but every 
thing for luxurious ease—a charming abundance of 
fawn-colored divans, bookcases and contrivances for 
comfort—the mirror panels so multiplying the re- 
cesses, and so deceiving the eye as to the space en- 
closed between the walls, that it seemed a little wil- 
derness of indefinable extent andluxury. The single 
alteration that had been made in the exterior of the 
house was in the long window, from the ceiling to 
the floor, which wasof a single plate of glass, so clear 
that it was difficult to tell whether it was shut or open. 
This costly change in the humble architecture was on 
the side opposite from the street, invisible to the pas- 
sers-by; and as the house stood on the little acclivity 
of the village, the window commanded a lovely reach 
over the Rosenthal, with glimpses of the Elster. 

An artist of genius is more than half poet, and 
Tremlet’s appreciation of this unsuspected hiding- 
place of feminine caprice was glowingly complete. 
Left alone for a few minutes, he smiled as he buried 
himself in the silken cushions of a divan, remember- 
ing how formally he had visited in London the pre- 
siding spirit of this living romance, and how mis- 
takingly, from what he thus hastily saw of her, he had 
pronounced upon her character as cold and ostenta- 
tious. As yet, it is true, he was in the dark as to the 
motive of this singular seclusion; but her conversa- 
tion in the Rosenthal had been of a thoughtful and 
unafiected earnestness, that satisfied him completely 
of the elevation and purity of the heart in which the 
motive had its source, however singular the whim by 
which it found its way to development. 

A most delicious strain of music commenced sud- 
denly. It was like that of a band stationed at just 
such a distance that the articulation of the harmony 
and melody came to the room in which he sat, soft- 
ened to the most dreamy degree short of indistinct- 
ness. 

‘‘ That is Beethoven’s Sonata to Giuletta,” said the 
countess, entering, ‘‘ and it is one of the most elo- 
quent replies of music to the dumb questioning of a 
heart-ache that was ever vouchsafed to mortal inspi- 
ration. You must not think it theatrical in me to have 
surprised you with music,” she added with a depre- 
cating humility, that sat very gracefully on her proud 
dips, ‘‘for to tell you the truth, you have brought 
London eyes into my hitherto unseen seclusion, and 

_ Ucannot resist feeling, for the moment, that the ideal 
« the spot is a little disenchanted. The music, which 
ji: \ordinarily my,only company, is so associated with 


my Solitude that it will re-conjure, probably, the spirit 


of the spot—but, meantime, let me dissolve the mys- 
ter Yy.of its production. 

") “ke countess touched a spring which threw open 
one of the mirror panels of the library, and disclosed 


alitt ‘e.oratory, or chapel, decorated simply with one 
fema, ‘e.figure, of exquisite sculpture, whose face was 


hidde: 1%. prayer—the cross and the devotee both in 


chased silver, This again swung partly open, and 
showed a closet in the wall, filled with musical cylin- 
ders like the barrels of an organ. 

‘‘ This of course,” she said, ‘‘ is but a musical box 
on an extended scale, but it has very varied capabili- 
ties. It was constructed for me by an ingenious 
Swiss, who changes or adds to its numerous barrels 
at my pleasure; but I must own that J am as little 
fickle in my musical likings as in my fondness for 
poems, and I can scarce tire of a composition that has 
once moved me. You are aware that several of the 
composers of Germany have tried their hands upon 
‘Songs without words,’ in imitation of this touching 
love-letter in music, which you have just heard, and 
which Beethoven addressed to the high-born Giuletta. 
By this—to my apprehension at least—they have ad- 
vanced one chamber nearer to the inner sanctuary of 
feeling, of which common music, if I may so express 
it, fills only the ante-chamber. I have had all these 
‘Songs without words’ added to my little musical 
oratory, and the barrels are so arranged that I can 
either select the melodies I want, or let them follow 
in a chance succession of several hours’ continuance. 
I used to be fond of the harp; but playing requires an 
effort—and to think luxuriously during music, one 
should be the listener and not the player. Any trouble 
with the procuring of music. spoils it for me, and if 
the music is to be used as an habitual accompaniment 
to reverie, some such obedient automaton as this must 
be resorted to.” 

Tremlet begged to listen toit in silence for awhile. 

‘*Tt shall play while we idle over our tea,” said the 
countess, after a few minutes of silent attention— 
‘possibly in that time it may exorcise the English 
presence out of the room; but you are too new a 
comer to be admitted at once to the full luxury of 
silence.” 

The closet of music, with its costly intricacy of 
mechanism, was closed and left to play. Its effects, 
softened with the shutting of the doors, were choral 
and orchestral, and in wonderful resemblance to the 
performances of a troop of admirable musicians, it 
executed the delicious compositions chosen as food 
for reverie. The twilight had meantime died away, 
and as the room was flooded with a soft light from 
lamps unseen, Tremlet felt himself fully subject to the 
influence of the spot. . 

‘It is indeed a place where one might forget the 
world,” he said at last. 

‘¢ Tt is a place in which to rest from the world,” re- 
plied the countess, “and in that you have the key of 
the use to which I devote it. You need not be re- 
minded what London is—how wearisome its round 
of well-bred gayeties—how heartless and cold its 
fashionable display. Providence, I think, has con- 
fined to a comparatively low level, the hearty and 
joyous sympathies of our nature; and it avenges the 
humble, that the proud, who rise above them, rise 
also above the homely material for happiness. An 
aristocrat Iam doomed to be. Iam, if I may so ex- 
press it, irrevocably pampered, and must live and 
associate with the class in which I have been thrown 





by accident and education. But how inexpressibly 
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tedious to me is the round of such a life, the pains I 
have here taken to procure a respite from it, may 
perhaps partially convey to you. It is possible—pro- 
bable indeed—that I entertain at my house people 
who envy me the splendors I dispense, yet who are 
themselves happier than I. To young people, for 
whom it is a novelty—to lovers whose happiness is 
wholly separable from, all around them—to the ambi- 
tious who use it as a convenient ladder—gay London 
life is (what any other life would be with the same 
additions) charming. But to one who is not young— 
for whom love is a closed book, and who has no am- 
bition in progress—this mere society without heart or 
joyousness is a desert of splendor. I walk through 
my thronged rooms, and hear, night after night, the 
same ceremonious nothings. I drive in my costly 
equipage, separated by its very costliness from the 
sympathy of the human beings who pass me by. 
There are those who call themselves my intimate 
friends; but their friendship lacks homeliness and 
abandonment. Fear of committal, dread of ridicule, 
policy to please or repel, are like chains worn unseen 
on the tongues and hearts of all who walk the world 
at that level.” 

Tremlet listened without reply, except in looks ex- 
pressive of assent. 

‘Tt has probably passed through your mind,” con- 
tinued the countess, ‘that I might have found a se- 
clusion as complete as this in a remote part of Eng- 
land. ButI chose Germany for several reasons. I 
was partly educated here, and the language and habits 
of the people are like those of a native land to me. 
My husband’s relatives, on one side of the descent, 
are German, anda presumed visit to these connec- 
tions furnishes the necessary excuse for absenting 
myself unattended. But above all, the people are 
different—the pervading magnetism of the common 
air is as different as that of another planet. I see no 
society, it is true. My musical oratory and my books 
are all the companionship I have within doors. But 
I go into the public gardens of the Rosenthal, (as in 
Germany a lady may,) not only fearing no intrusion, 
but receiving, as one of the crowd, my share of its 
social magnetism. The common enjoyment of the 
music of the band brings all in the crowd to a tem- 
porary common sympathy. Rid thus of the ‘ fine- 
lady’ separation between me and my kind, which I 
feel in England like a frozen wall, my heart expands 
—I cannot express to you how genially and breath- 
ingly! And now is all this comprehensible to you?” 
asked the countess, crushing her handkerchief with 
both hands upon her eyes, with the natural suddenness 
of an impassioned child. 

The reply was one that gave no check to the ex- 
pansion of heart on which she had entered. 

‘‘ This is singular frankness on my part,” she con- 
tinued. ‘I presume I shall not discover immediately 
why I am thus unguardedly confiding in one whom [ 
have only known hitherto as an acquaintance. It is 
an instinctive impulse, however, and I trust it. I 
was hesitating before trying to express another charm 
of this seclusion to me—partly because I feared I 
should find some difficulty in putting my meaning into 





language, and more, perhaps, because it will be the 
disclosure of a feeling which I have, as yet, hardly 
dared to summon up for my own examination. In 
this joyous out-of-doors society of Germany—in the 
general distribution of complaisance and regard, the 
interchange of kindly salutations between all classes, 
and the strong expressions of good-will in which ordi- 
nary politeness is usually phrased—I find, somehow, 
a prolonging of the life-time of the affections—a con- 
tinuance of verdure, as it were, into the desert of the 
age past loving. A wise woman submits, of course, 
with well-bred outward acquiescence, when the 
world’s manner informs her that the love-summer of 
her youth is over. But it came upon me when my 
heart was in the most prodigal flowering of its tender- 
ness—when my capacity to give love, at least, was 
growing, it seemed to me, hourly of more value and 
profoundness. To abandon then all hope of loving— 
and with this unlavished wealth too in the heart—was 
society’s bitter exaction. I submitted. I would not 
be the ridicule of the world, for pretensions to attrac- 
tiveness I had outlived, nor would I be a mark for 
such attentions as are always ready for those who 
seem approachable through weakness. I was a 
widow, wealthy and without children ; and if I would 
retain the pride of my position, and particularly if I 
would defy the malice of the envious, I must either 
marry a man older than myself or show the seeming 
of a heart beyond all possible susceptibility. You 
yourself visited me in this latter character, and you 
know how unshrinkingly, when in England, I revolve 
and shine in my icy orbit! Oh, I have a thousand 
times envied the beggar at my door! But this life 
must be lived on! Walls within walls—circumstan- 
ces and feelings I cannot now explain to you—hedge 


in the necessity of my continuing the maintenance of . 


this conspicuous station in England. Respite, how- 
ever—breathing time—is indispensable! To escape 
from those who so relentlessly measured my period 
of loveableness—to step out from my fixed place 
among those of mature years, though without a 
thought of resuming youth—to descend from the cold 
height of exclusiveness, and claim once a year my 
common share of common life and sympathy—for 
these privileges, and to relax tongue and heart in 
weeks of luxurious silence and self-abandonment—I 
contrived the retreat you have stumbled upon. 

‘Did you think,” asked the countess, touching the 
spring of the enchanted closet, and with a gesture 
compelling silence for the music, by way of obviating 
reply—“ did you think that this formidable mystery 
had so little in it that was mysterious ?” 

With luxury, music and complete isolation from the 
world, love ripens apace. It was one morning, but 
a fortnight after the chance meeting of the countess 
and Tremlet, described in the foregoing pages, that 
the artist found himself, for the first time in his life, 
wholly unsusceptible of the seductive temptings of 
his pencil. He could not paint. Something more 
critical than any ordinary anxiety outweighed his art. 
There sat Jessonda, the Tyrolese, in the posture in 
which she was daily placed—(for the character her 
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portrait was to represent)—the half-finished sketch on 
his easel fairly breathing with a new vision of beauty 
—but he saw that day neither the sketch nor Jessonda. 
The living original might well have inspired him, 
however, for love more intense than was expressed 
in her face and posture never offered itself to be pic- 
tured. So, indeed, the artist had interpreted it, if one 
might believe his canyas—for her intense gaze of 
adoration was well copied, though with the addition 
of a lofty refinement of intellect breathing through the 
strangely expressive lineaments—but he had given 
‘his imagination credit for the love as well as the in- 
tellect portrayed before him. * 

With no suspicion of what so distracted his atten- 

tion for that day, however, Jessonda was troubled. 
In the usually absorbed devotion of the artist to her 
portrait—in the flushed cheek and eager eye with 
which he gazed on the face she saw copied from her 
own—she had found stuff for dreams that made her 
capable of jealousy when that picture was neglected. 
She had half risen to leave him, when a servant en- 
tered with a letter. The door closed upon her as he 
broke the seal, and Jessonda and his picture were at 
once forgotten in the perusal -— 

“My Dear Tremuet,—In the two days that I have 
exiled you from my presence I have exiled my hap- 
piness also—as you well know without my confessing 
—but I needed to sleep and wake more than once 
upon your welcome but unexpected avowal. I fear, 
indeed, that I need much more time, and that reflec- 
tion would scarce justify what I am now about to 
write to you. But my life hitherto has been such a 
succession of heart-chilled waitings upon Reason, 
that for once, while I have the power, I am tempted 
to bound away with Impulse, after happiness. 

‘* Of course you understand in this an acceptance 
of your offer. But Ihave conditions to impose. Itis 
possible that you may withdraw your offer when you 
know them. Yet they are so much of a character 
with our acquaintance, and with our intercourse, for 
the month into which we have crowded an age, that 
I have strong hopes of your not finding them distaste- 
ful. Let me preface my exactions by some sort of 
apology, however—showing you, that is to say, the 
ground work of the foible (if such you think it) which 
is to be humored by your acquiescence. 

‘“*T have partially expressed to you in conversation 
how completely my whole life has been a sacrifice of 
natural preferences to worldly expediency. For my 
present station, such as it is, I have given gradually 
the entire provision made by nature for my happiness 
—my girlish joyfulness, my woman’s power of lov- 
ing, my hopes, my dreams, my sympathies, my per- 
son. I was forced to sacrifice an early affection to 
marry for title and fortune. I have since been un- 
ceasingly called upon to choose between my heart’s 
wishes and freedom from humiliation. You will say 
it was at my own risk if I preferred the latter—but in 
every important crisis of option, the threatened evils 
looked appalling, and the happiness comparatively 
partial. Meantime, (I am quite ready to believe,) my 
pride has been thus fed to a disease. 

“Of course there is something wrung from the 


world by these sacrifices. Tomost victims the workd- 
ly advantages are a sufficient consolation. But for- 
tune and title alone would not have continued to tempt 
me. I could be happy without homage, and with a 
hundredth part of the luxury I can command. But 
there is another privilege accompanying high station 
coldly maintained, and bought by me with these same 
bitter sacrifices—a disdainful independence of the 
world that has so robbed us! What wilf you say if I 
tell you that this is what I am trying to preserve to 
myself as a twin happiness with your love! What 
will you think of me if I confess to you, that the 
strongest feeling in my bosom, till you wakened love 
there, was resentment against society for the cruelties 
it has sown my life with! Individuals of course are 
blameless of design against me, but the cruelty lies in 
the pervading heartlessness of the class. In their 
mockery of every thing but that which dazzles them 
—in their polished rejoicing over the downfall of any 
social superiority—lies the inevitableness of the sub- 
missions I resent. Is it strange, then, that I hate the 
class? Is it strange that I wish to preserve an ascen- 
dancy over tt, and remain above its sneer or its pity? 
With the glow of tenderness now in my heart, I can- - 
not find the bitter words to express to you how much 
I value this undeniable power of disdain—but this it 
is which seems to me the only equivalent I have 
wrung from the world—this it is which I look on as 
the true price of the heart sold, pulse by pulse, at the 
hateful bidding of the opinions of the class I live in! 
And (for you have already seen my drift) it is this 
privilege which an open marriage with you would 
endanger. You are ten years younger than]. Your 
character and tastes are peculiar. The qualities you 
love in me ripen only in the meridian of life. We 
shall be happy in marriage, I have reason to believe. 
But the world would not believeit! Ohno! The first 
knowledge of the step would be received with a 
smile, and with that smile, lightly as it would pass 
around, would fall from me, like a dream, the ascen- 
dancy in which lies my power. 

“‘ Of course you anticipate what I have to propose. 
I will but name it to you now, and explain its possi- 
bility when we meet. It is to marry you privately, 
here in Germany. After a week more in this sweet 
retirement, (for my time here is nearly expired,) I 
will leave you, and resume my apparently ‘heartless 
life in England. You shall return to England soon 
yourself, also apparently single, and we will be known 
to the world but as we were—the * cold Countess” 
Isny-Frere, and Tremlet, the unimpressible artist. 
The seeret can be kept. More difficult things are 
done by the simplest people around us. Part of the 
year we will pass in this retirement or another, and, 
with means so ample as mine, anda character so little 
open to suspicion of such a secret, innumerable 
varieties, in the masquerading part of our life, will 
always be possible. 

“Do you not see, my gifted and beautiful lover, 
how I thus add to the wealth of your affection, the 
jewel for which I soldall my happiness till I met you? 
Do not feel offended that in your love I have not for- 
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blood, though it be but a worthless trifle to another. 
Oh, you must let me preserve my icy veil between 
me and the world—preserve it for my heart to beat 
behind it in a heaven of every day affection, I plead 
for it with my whole soul—but—tt ts yours to decide! 
I began my letter thinking that I should inflexibly 
exact it. I could not hesitate, however, now, in a 
choice between it and you. I will marry you openly 
if you so require. 

‘Come to me at sunset. Having once broken my 
wish to you, I can venture to talk of it. And now— 
impatient to press my lips upon your beautiful fore- 
head—TI record myself your Epitu.” 

Another fortnight had elapsed. The golden light of 
another autumnal sunset streamed into the painting- 
room of Tremlet, at Leipsic. Around, against the 
walls, stood unfinished sketches, in oil, of the most 
peculiar faces and costumes that had been seen 
during the crowded fair just over. A Jew from 
Poland, with his shaggy fur cap, pelisse and shaggy 
beard; a Greek from Constantinople, in flowing juk- 
tanilla and cap of scarlet; peasants and peasant girls, 
with the sunny hair and strange dresses of mountain 
Germany; pedlars from the Friuli, and Hungarians 
swathed in twine and tatters, were here transferred 
from the street to canvas—material to figure here- 
after in groups of historical pictures. But among 
these rough sketches (that, rude as they were, still 
showed the hand of the master) there was one subject 
finished with careful study—a portrait of the Tyrolean 
glove-girl—true to life, yet representing a quality of 
beauty rare as the second rainbow! It stood now 
upon the painter’s easel—a figure of matchless noble- 
ness and grace—and the colors were fresh about the 
lips, where he had retouched them within the parting 
hour. 

The original of this “treasure trove” (for such was 
the face of Jessonda to the artist) had just risen from 
the kneeling posture, in which she had bent herself to 
his elaborate pencil for an hour of almost every day 
since their first meeting in the Rosenthal; and she 
stood looking alternately at her portrait and at him, 
with compressed lips, and an expression far beyond 
a gratified curiosity. 

With the eye of genius Tremlet had seen in this 
girl’s embryal beauty the look with which it would 
beam, were it perfected to the utmost capability of 
its peculiar type; and she saw now, on the easel, 
a beauty that could only be hers after years of culture, 
yet of which she still felt as conscious as of the swell- 
ing heart under her boddice of green. Her emotions 
had grown from day to day more tumultuous. While 
the artist looked on her beauty as on the fitting but 
cold and shuttered tenement of an unarrived angel 
of intellect, she looked on his as on something already 
worthy of the idolatrous worship of that angel. The 
coupling of the two before her—herself, as made beau- 
tiful on canvas, and the artist, as he stood breathingly 
beautiful in the glowing light of the sunset—was an 
appreciation of fitness that might well have come to a 
brain less enamored. Tremlet was as perfect in form 
and feature as a sculptor’s ideal of Antinous. His 
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personal advantages had (contradictorily enough) in- 
creased by undervaluing; for, of the adulation that 
had beea paid him in his first manhood, the greater 
part, of course, had come from the thoughtless and 
silly, and he had flung himself, with the reaction of 
disgust, upon the cultivation of qualities less open to 
common appreciation. Absorbed in his art, he had 
half lost the remembrance of his beauty; and nature, 
thus left to herself, in one of her most felicitous com- 
binations, added one grace more—that of a noble un- 
consciousness. After a few years of seclusion, his 
eminent promise in the art brought him back by a 
new gate to society, and it was as Tremlet the dis- 
tinguished artist that he had been a formal visiter at 
the house of the Countess Isny-Frere. His early 
shrinking from superficial admiration, however, had 
left a habit in his manners that acted like an instinc- 
tive avoidance of the gay and youthful, and he passed 
for a dreamy man, as marble cold as he was splen- 
didly handsome. The countess had exchanged with 
him the politenesses of society without suspicion of 
his true nature. In the masked procession of London 
life, spirits the most congenial may walk side by side 
for years without recognition. 

Upon Jessonda, the glove-girl, Tremlet had made 
an indelible impression the day she fitted his hand 
from her glove-case in the garden of the Rosenthal. 
His manner to her was soft and winning, without the 
forwardness against which she was habitually armed ; 
and, possessed herself of mental superiority in the 
rough, she had recognized his nobleness without be- 
ing able to define it. Vivid as was her admiration, 
however, she would probably have parted from him 
without the aspiring venture of loving him, if she 
had not seen disclosed, in the daily progress of her 
picture, an angel’s ladder by which the heaven of an 
equality with him might be reached. She felt within 
her a vague consciousness of the character he had 
drawn in the elevated beauty of her portrait. She 
was capable, she thought, to become like to this 
heightened semblance of herself. It explained her 
waking dreams. Her heart declared itself interpreted 
in the picture’s expression. But prophetic flattery 
more bewildering was never addressed to mortal— 
and it was little wonder that the heart of Jessonda 
sprang to its interpreter. As she looked now upon the 
pictured foreshadowing of what she mught be, and 
from that to the noble form that stood beside it, she 
saw, with a glowing soul, that were it the picture of 
his wife, it would be a picture of his mate by nature. 
The chasm between her present self and her arrival 
at the lofty reach of this pictured equality, she shrank 
from measuring. Hope threw before it its glittering 
veil. Ah, poor Jessonda ! 

She took up from the floor her tall hat with its gold 
tassel. The band of Tyrolese merchants were al- 
ready on their way southward, and she was waited 
for by her kinsmen at the gate of Leipsic. 

“When shall we meet again?” asked Tremlet, 
taking her two hands kindly for a farewell. 

She raised his hands hurriedly to her lips, choked 
back her emotion with a strong effort, and pointed to 
the picture. 
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“Remember. me by that,” she said, ‘‘ not by what 
Iam! When you see me again I shall be like. it!” 

Another instant and she was gone. 

Her voice lingered on the painter’s ear, and, after a 
few minutes of musing, he started to recall her, for 
her words suddenly assumed a new meaning to him ; 
but another thought checked him, and he returned to 
his studio oppressed with an embarrassing sadness. 
He lighted his lamp and sat down to write to his 
bride, who, a. few days before, had preceded him on 
her way to England, 


. . . . . . . 7 . 


It was five years after the acting of this chance 
romance at Leipsic, when Europe became filled with 
the murmur of a new renown, and, from her dédiit at 
Vienna, the great songstress, ——, made her way 
through adoring capitals toward London. Report 
spoke in wonder of the intellect that beamed through 
her expressive beauty, but with still more emphatic 
wonder at such passionate fervor in the acting of one 
whose heart seemed invulnerable to love; and while 
articles of agreement were concluding at Brussels 
for her appearance at the Queen’s Opera, the exclu- 
sives of London were delighted to know that they 
should first have a privileged sight of the unsuscep- 
tible enchantress, for the ‘‘ cold countess” had sent 
over a messenger to engage her for a private concert. 

A few days wore on, and her arrival in England 
was announced; and on the morning of the day on 
which she was to sing at the concert of the Countess 
Isny-Frere, Tremlet the artist received, at his studio, 
the following brief letter : 


**T promised to return to you when I should re- 
semble my picture. It is possible that exile from 
your presence has marred more beauty than mental 
culture has developed—but the soul you drew in por- 





trait has, at least, found its way to my features—for 
the world acknowledges what you alone read pro- 
phetically at Leipsic. I have kept myself advised of 
your movements, with a woman’s anxiety. You are 
still toiling at the art which made us acquainted, and 
(thank God!) unmarried. _To-night, at the concert of 
the Countess Isny-Frere,I shall sing to you, for I 
have taken pains to know that you will be there. Do 
not speak to me till you can see me albne—but hear 
me in my art before I abandon myself to the joy, 
long deferred, of throwing myself at your feet, with 
the fortune and fame it is now mine to offer you. 


‘**Only yours, JESSONDA.”’ 


But Jessonda did not sing for the countess that 
night. The guests were assembled, and the leading 
performers of the opera were there, to accompany 
the new prima donna, when a note arrived, written 
apparently by her dame de compagnie, and announcing 
her sudden and unaccountable illness. As she had 
been seen driving in the Park that afternoon, appa- 
rently in perfect health, it was put down as one of 
the inexplicable caprices common to those intoxicated 
with sudden fame, and paragraphed upon accordingly 
in the morning papers. The disappointment to the 
countess was less than to her guests—for she had 
lived, now five years, ina world of happiness little 
suspected by the gay world about her—but, slight as 
it was, she chanced long to remember it by a coinci- 
dence. In her private journal, under the same date 
with the record of so comparative a trifle as a public 
singer’s failure to appear at her concert, was recorded, 
with a trembling hand, the first cloud upon her life 
of secret happiness—her husband, Tremlet, having 
come to her, after the departure of her guests that 
night, with a gloom upon his spirits, over which her 
caresses, for the first time, had no power ! 





THE CLOUDS. 


BY A, M. C. EDMOND. 


THE summer clouds! the summer clouds! 
How beautiful they rise, 

And float in white and fleecy crowds 
Across the sunny skies. 


Upon the lake their shadows lie, 
And in its depths serene 

Seems mirrored soft another sky, 
With but the clouds between. 


They float in grandeur o’er the sea 
Before the freshening wind, 

And like the billows rolling free 
They leave no trace behind. 


On, on, a mighty host they sweep, 
An army wild and grand, 

Whose march is o’er the troubled deep 
And o’er the quiet land. 


And when the fruitful field and plain 
With summer’s heat are brown, 





They pour a pearly wealth of rain 
In glad abundance down. 


Oft o’er the moon’s sweet pensive face 
A silver veil they spread, 

As if to hide the queenly grace 
Of her enchanting head.. 


When morn unlocks the eastern gate 
With light, and joyful song, 
Around the rosy portals wait 
The clouds, a crimson throng. 


When day with all its cares is done, 
And night steals o’er the land, 

They cluster round the setting sun, 
A bright and beauteous band. 


Wide o’er the azure depth profound 
In gorgeous hues they spread— 
So hopes of glory cluster round 
The Christian’s dying bed. 
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THE INDIAN MOUND NEAR ALBANY. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


A sort yet bright September day; the sky 
Of deep and delicate blue, displays rich spots 
Of pearly cloud; the air is pure and sweet ; 
The wind is downy; Nature laughs with joy. 
A silver mist—the mantle that the moon 
Had left upon the grass and flowers, as wan 
She sought the dusk depths of the western sky, 
Before the steps of morning—hath away 
Just melted from the landscape, and the light 
Basks fresh upon it. Haste, and let us leave 
The sights and sounds of man for those of God. 
I trace a forest-path ; upon the leaves 
Glow the first touches, few yet beautiful, 
Of the rich painter, Autumn; the tall oak 
Is sprinkled with deep red; the lowlier beech 
Shows scattered golden hues; the mercury 
Twining around its silver-spotted trunk 
Blushes in vivid crimson, whilst beneath 
The sumach riots in the same bright tint. 
All else is green, yet paler than the pomp 
Of summer’s emerald. Through the pasture-grass 
Are scattered blades, transparent from the frost, 
Shedding a tinge of yellow in the sun. 
A ceaseless glimmering near the earth betrays 
The gossamers that stretch their filmy threads 
From myriad grass-tips. On its airy path, 
Rising and sinking, the rich yellow-bird, 
As if on billows, darts around and chirps, 
Seeking the tiny seed; the thistle’s tuft 
Is purple, and the goldenrod hangs out 
Its powdered plumage round my wandering steps. 


The mound towers up before me, smooth and green, 
Without a tree or bush. With quickening breath — 
I climb the steep acclivity ; the sheep, 

Affrighted from their nibblings, scamper off, 

Then turn and gaze and bleat; the crown I win, 
And the rich landscape smiles upon my view, 

A sweep of vast horizon all around. 

Those misty summits breaking up the sky 

Proclaim the Kaatskills; thence the Hilderbergs, 

A long, soft azure ridge, lead on the sight; 

Outlines of woods and chimneys sharply traced 
Upon the air, the swelling breasts of hills, 

And tracts of hazy green, complete the ring. 

The lowered eye, across the tops of trees 

And belts of sloping upland, next alights 

Upon the city’s domes and bristling spires ; 

The river, like a long-drawn stripe of air, 

Succeeds, and then a rich and varied scene— 
Roofs—crossing lines of fences—scattered trees— 
Red buckwheat-stubbles—withered stacks of corn— 
Orchards—hay-barracks—grassy lanes—gray roads— 
Spread to the mound; a picture beautiful. 


Hark! a low clatter shakes upon my ear, 
A moving cloud of smoke arrests my eye, 
And, pushing round a wood-embosomed point, 








The long and narrow steamboat swiftly glides 
Along the mirrored river ; from its stern 

Tosses a streak of foam, and to the shore 

The swell comes dancing; lapsing slowly on 

Next the tall sloop, its great white main-sail spread 
To catch the softly creeping wind, I view. 

And then a skiff, with oars at every dip 

That flash, moves past. Whilst gazing at the scene, 
My mind goes back upon the tide of years, 

And lo! a vision. On its upward path 

The Half-Moon glides; the crowded forests lean 
Their foliage in the waters from the banks, 

And stretch, one vast and gorgeous sea of leaves, 
To the horizon upon every side, 

Save where the vista of the river spreads, 

In front and rear, and here and there a glade, 
Grassy and sweet, upon the sloping bank, 

Or some green arch that tells where pours the creek 
Its vassal-waters. As the vessel steals 

Upon its track, upon its deck I see 

The daring Hudson, gazing round with looks 

Of wonder at the various scenes that spread 
Successive to his view; the sloping hill, 

Majestic mountain-top, and nestling vale, 

All plumed with woods in unshorn loveliness. 

As the white sail goes gleaming up the stream, 
Off the bald-eagle from the pine-top sweeps, 

With angry scream, and melts within the sky ; 
And as the tiller creaks beside the marge, 

The brown bear leaves his covert with a snort, 
And paces swift into the thicket’s depth. 

Now, as along a reach the vessel glides, 

Within some narrow creek the bark canoe 

Quick vanishes; as points the prow in shore, 

The Indian hunter, with half-shrinking form, 
Stands gazing, holding idly his long bow; 

And as the yacht around some headland turns, 
Midst the low rounded wigwams near the brink 
Are movements of tumultuous tawny life, 

Men, women, children scrambling, grouping round 
With startled gestures, pointing, gazing wild. 

Still on the Half-Moon journeys; round her sport 
Great swarms of water-fowl; the sturgeon leaps 
Bright from the waters, and then falls with splash 
That echoes from the shore; as slow she threads 
Green island-channels, glittering in the light, 

The gorgeous sheldrake skims midst sedge and reeds, 
Or whizzes in the wood, and now and then 

Quick moving antlers, with a slender head, 

Just o’er the rippling surface of the flood, 
Proclaim the swimming deer. But now the sun 
Slants low, and, gliding near an islet-bank, 

The anchor plunges down, and with the sound 

I start and wake. The busy river-scene 

Breaks once more on my eye—the landscape rich 
Glows in the sun—I hear sweet rural sounds, 

And, treading slowly down the grassy mound, 
Seek the walled, peopled spot where lies my home. 
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THE DEATH OF CORDOVA. " 


A SOUTH AMERICAN STORY. 





BY THE POOR SCHOLAR. 





In the veranda of a_ beautiful villa, overlooking 
the Rio Cauca, was seated a young man in the un- 
dress uniform of a military officer. Certain ‘insignia 
upon his dress indicated the rank of a general, and 
his air and bearing evinced a man accustomed to re- 
ceive prompt obedience. 

In his handsome, though bronzed, countenance 
might be traced those lines that indicate noble and 
generous sentiment, and in the quick flash of his 
dark eye there was something that spoke the true 
soldier of liberty. 

We have introduced the young general, Jose Maria 
Cordova—the gallant Cordova—whose fame at this 
time filled the hearts of his countrymen, and whose 
valiant conduct on the fields of Junin and Ayucucho 
had won for him a reputation, that promised to be 
yet as bright and far more enviable than that of the 
* Liberator” himself. 

He was at this time (1829) the military commandant 
of his native province, Antioquia, and beloved by 
the people of every caste and color. 

On a small table of braziletto, lay a number of 
open despatches, in the perusal of which the young 
general seemed deeply engaged. It was still early 
in the day. The sun had shown his golden orb over 
the central cordillera, and was pouring his rays into 
the fertile valley of the Cauca. Birds of brilliant 
plumage fluttered through the lemon groves around 
the villa, and time and again flashed their bright 
wings into the veranda itself, while their musical 
notes mingled with the patriota song of the muleteer 
as he wound his way up the distant mountain, or the 
chorus of the Chino slave, whose wild and melancholy 
voice came quivering over the far fields of cacao 
and coffee. Far down the river the cross and spire 
of Santa Fé, shooting up from the glowing embrace 
of a tropical forest, flung their shadows out upon 
the quiet bosom of the stream, and the whole scene, 
earth, sky, and forest, breathed forth the assurance of 
tranquillity and pleasure. 

Cordova seemed insensible to the beauties around, 
and was evidently engaged with matters of im- 
portance, for he did not notice the entrance of as 
lovely a being as ever came forth to breathe the soft 
air of a southern morning. Casting a look at the 
young officer, the lady perceived that he was busy, 
and, silently gliding across the veranda, she bent 
over the balustrade and gazed upon the river. She 
was exceedingly beautiful, with the dark complexion 
of her clime, and she wore that fixed and half ma- 





tronly expression that distinguishes the young wife. 
And such she was—the lately wedded bride of the 
gallant Cordova. 

In this case, if ever, 

‘‘Mated hearts were mutual bound.” 

Both natives of this fair valley, they had long loved 
each other. The handsome person and generous 
mind, but above all the growing fame of the young 
soldier, had early won the heart of the beauteous 
Madelina, and she too was the heroine of her own 
circle, and the proud beauty of many a brilliant ball- 
room. 

It was thus when Cordova departed for Peru to 
assist in expelling the tyrant from his last foothold 
on the soil of liberty, and when he returned, crowned 
with glory, and his name was echoed from lip to lip, 
the richest reward of his toils and triumph, and that 
which he most prized, was the hand of her who had 
so long been the idol of his heart. 

The spot where the links of love had been riveted 
was the villa in which we have first found the wedded 
lovers—the residence of Madelina’s father—and here, 
with his young bride, was Cordova for the present re- 
maining. 

Half leaning over the balustrade, through the 
leaves of the orange-trees, Madelina loooked out 
upon the river. The mighty Cauca, bearing on its 
waters rich grains of gold, rolled silently toward the 
sea—flocks of water-fowl, with bright plumage, either 
floated along on its bosom, or were winging their 
way to some far shore—and round a distant bend 
the barco chato, laden with the fruits of the soil, 
and freighted for the ports of the Magdalena, came 
sweeping along on the quivering current, while the 
blade of the boga’s oar flashed brightly against the 
sunbeam. 

But the young wife heeded not these things, her 
thoughts were otherwise engaged; for at intervals 
she would steal a glance at the countenance of Cor- 
dova, and when she perceived the cloud gathering 
upon his brow her own looks grew sympathetic and 
sad. 

Several minutes had passed in this way when Cor- 
dova, seemingly actuated by some disagreeable in- 
telligence conveyed in the despatch, suddenly sprung 
from his seat, and, with a look and action that 
evinced a high degree of anger, tore the paper in 
fragments and flung them upon the piazza ; then, strid- 
ing to the end of the veranda, he looked steadily in 
the direction of the town. 
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He had not perceived Madelina, who now glided 
up, placed her hand gently upon his shoulder, and, 
like an angel of peace, softly inquired, 

** Cordova ?” 

“Ah, Madelina! I did not perceive you—sweet 
girl, why do you look so serious? it is a smiling day, 
is it not?” 

She made no reply, but pointed to the fragments of 
the torn despatch, on one of which was legible the 
word “ Bolivar.” 

** True, Madelina, it is the signature of the tyrant.” 

‘** The tyrant, Cordova ?” ; ' 

** Aye, Madelina, the tyrant—it is time he was 
known by his proper title, and sorry am I that he has 
done so much to merit it.” 

‘* But what has he done, Cordova ?” 

“Done! every thing that a despot dares—but you, 
Madelina, in common with most of your country- 
women, have been accustomed to look upon the 
Liberator as a true patriot, a soldier of liberty, and 
so does the world at large—hitherto he has played 
the tyrant under a mask—his fame, like a vast but 
luminous cloud, overshadows the land, and under the 
halo of that glory has he hidden his true heart—the 
friends of liberty have long been jealous of this 
mighty soldier, and they who have dared to question 


-his course have been marked as fit victims for exile 


and execution.” 

‘Is he not our Liberator—the achiever of our in- 
dependence ?” 

‘“‘ A thousand others would have guided the ship to 
its destined port, and not have asked one hundredth 
part the reward which he now exacts from a too 
grateful people.” 

‘**‘ And what does he exact, Cordova?” 

‘* Nothing less than absolute submission to his will, 
—you, Madelina, can know little of his actions, con- 
cealed as they always are under the most specious 
pretexts—but listen, he has trampled.upon the old 
constitution—his satellite minions have prevented the 
Congress of Ocana from forming another—he has 
banished tried patriots on the most frivolous pretence, 
and by this despatch, the fragments of which are at 
my feet, I read that Santander, the brave and true 
friend of liberty, has been condemned to death!” 

‘Santander condemned! and on what pretence, 
Cordova?” 

‘He is charged with being privy to a conspiracy, 
that had for its object the assassination of the tyrant.”’ 

** His assassination?” 

‘“* Aye, and well had it been for poor Colombia that 
it had sueceeded—but these brave sons of freedom 
have bled for this attempt to rid their country of her 
enslaver—look here, Madelina,” said the young hus- 
band, picking up one of the fragments of the torn de- 
spatch, ‘“‘these are men whose aim was high and 
noble, else they never would have stooped to use the 
knife of the bravo—these names have never yet 
been associated with worthlessness or guilt.” 

Madelina took the paper and read over the names 
of fourteen young men who had been shot in the 
Plazza de Bogota on the charge of conspiracy. 
Most of them were distinguished in the history of 





their country’s revolution, or belonged to families of 
distinction in Colombia. "When she had finished 
reading, she turned toward her husband, who had 
gone to the entrance of the piazza and stood gazing 
intently upward. 

“See, Madelina!” cried he beckoning her to the 
spot and pointing toward the summit of a neighbor- 
ing mountian, “there is the fit emblem of this native 
tyrant.” 

The young wife looked in the direction indicated. 
A huge vulture, the Condor of the Andes, had sprung 
from his eyrie on a steep crag of porphyry, and was 
sweeping down toward the valley. On the opposite 
bank of the river a flock of small merinos were 
quietly browsing on the side of a green hillock. 
Perceiving their well-known enemy, that was now 
wheeling above them at a rapidly diminishing eleva- 
tion, the terrified little animals ran to and fro around 
the hillock, while a few more wary than the rest 
scampered off to conceal themselves in the thick un- 
derwood of a neighboring forest. The younger ones 
of the flock, however, still dashed madly and head- 
long from place to place, uttering wild bleatings at 
each nearer swoop of the rapacious bird, and dread- 
ing every moment to feel his talons in their flesh. 
The Condor had now reached within less than a 
hundred feet of the earth, his huge body and raven- 
black wings covering the whole hillock with their 
shadow. Several of the little creatures, exhausted 
with running and weakened by the intensity of their 
terror, had fallen fainting upon the grass, and the 
vulture was just stretching forth his bare and horrid 
neck to seize upon a victim, when the report of a 
musket, followed by a cloud of blue smoke, rose 
from a small clump of tagua-trees on the right, and a 
man, in the dress of a peasant cazadore, suddenly 
stepped out from the leaves. But the monster bird 
did not fall, as the hunter had evidently expected. 
He had been struck by the shot, however, for at the 
report he had dropped at least ten feet from his 
elevation, and then, with an effort which danger had 
produced, stretching forth his broad wings in tremu- 
lous and feeble flight, he betook himself to the 
nearest crag, there to perish from the wound which 
he had received. 

Cordova and Madelina had watched the whole 
scene with intense interest. When the vulture dis- 
appeared from their view, the young officer turned 
and for a moment gazed tenderly on the face of his 
beautiful wife, then, as if nerved by some deep reso- 
lution, he clutched his sword, and, striding into the 
piazza, muttered firmly to himself, 

‘Tt must be done !” 

But the ear of an anxious wife was not distant, and 
he was overheard. Quick as thought the face of 
Madelina, beautifully implorigg, was at his shoulder. 

‘‘ What must be done, Cordova ?” 

‘The tyrant, Madelina—the tyrant must be struck!” 

‘“‘ Dearest Cordova, your looks almost terrify me !” 

“Fear not, sweet girl, but listen—it is time you 
should know what by to-morrow’s sunrise will be no 
secret in Antioquia—your brother, myself, and our 
friends throught the province, have sworn to restore 
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the old constitution, or die in its defence ; to-night is 
fixed for the rising, and, should we succeed, the friends 
of liberty over all Colombia will flock to our standard, 
and the tyrant’s power will be speedily prostrated ; 
but should our enterprise fail, the omen of this foul 
bird tells me that still the despot shall be bereft of the 
power to enact further ill, To-night, Madelina, at 
the hour of—Ha! what means this? Soldiers and 
not of my battalion! and that villain, Lara, at their 
head. Good heavens! can we be betrayed? Go in, 
Madelina, go in!” 

The young wife, with a look of deepest anxiety, 
disappeared within the door. 

The clear notes of a cavalry bugle sounded through 
the trees, and a troop of dragoons, headed by an 
officer, in the uniform of an aid-de-camp of Bolivar, 
galloped up to the gate. The officer dismounted, and, 
walking into the veranda, presented General Cor- 
dova with a sealed packet, which the latter opened 
and read. 

When he had finished reading, he drew his sword, 
and, turning the hilt forward, presented it to the aid-de- 
camp, acknowledging himself under arrest, at the 
same time requesting a moment to take leave of his 
wife. The officer took the sword, muttering some 
hypocritical phrase about ‘disagreeable duty,” for 
he was one of Cordova’s bitterest enemies, while the 
latter withdrew to take leave of his beautiful wife. 

We will not lift the curtain from the scene of their 
parting—we shall not describe the anguish that ac- 
companied that wo-breathing word, farewell. Suffice 
it that Cordova in a few minutes returned, and, 
mounting a horse provided for him, rode off along 
with the dragoons in the direction of Santa Fe. 

After they were gone, a lovely female leaned from 
the veranda, and, with tearful eyes, watched the 
windings of the road leading to the town. The 
loud beating of her heart prevented her from hearing 
the tramp of the retreating cavalry. When they had 
passed the last visible point on the road, the weeping 
wife knelt down upon the piazza, and, holding a 
crucifix to her lips, wafted to Heaven a prayer for her 
husband's safety. God was her only comforter! . 

It was still early in the day when the troops that 
attended Cordova entered the suburbs of Santa Fe 
de Antioquia. They were here joined by a regiment 
of soldiers just arrived from Bogota. As they neared 
the piazza, loud shouts and acclamations were heard, 
as though coming from a vast crowd of people, and 
at intervals, above the din, cries of ‘ viva el Liberta- 
dor!” “viva Bolivar!” The inhabitants of Santa 
Fe had just received the news of the attempted as- 
sassination of the supreme chief, and, knowing no- 
thing of the merits of the case and caring little, were 
publicly rejoicing for his deliverance. The plazza 
was filled with peoplegwith here and there groups of 
soldiers, who, released from duty, were enjoying 
themselves among the citizens. 

When the troops from Bogota entered the square, 
among the foremost of which rode General Cordova, 
the cries and acclamations were rédoubled, and 
“viva el Libertador !” ‘ viva el Cordova!” filled the 
air, mingled with loud and enthusiastic cheers. All 





at once several officers were seen hurrying away to 
the main barrack, and, after a short interval, a trumpet 
in the same direction called the straggling troops to 
their quarters. In five minutes the provincial soldiers 
had disappeared, and the square now held the regi- 
ment of Bogota, surrounded by a dense multitude of 
people. The regiment halted, and for several 
minutes there was a deep and ominous silence, 
broken only by the low murmur of inquiry, when 
all at once a strong voice called out from the crowd, 

‘‘ Cordova is a prisoner !—rescue—to the rescue !” 

A wild burst of indignation broke forth, as though 
a new mind had entered into that moving throng— 
the cries of ‘‘rescue—rescue!” arose on every side, 
and a rush was made to the houses for weapons. 
Already missiles had been thrown at the regiment of 
Bogota, when a trumpet sounded from the Calle del 
Rio, and a party of Cordova’s own cavalry galloped 
into the square; they were soon followed by a large 
body of infantry, who had suddenly organized at the 
barracks, calling out ‘‘ Viva el Cordova!” ‘‘ Muerte 
al tyranno Bolivar!” Cordova, taking advantange of 
these movements in his favor, suddenly wrested his 
sword from one of the dragoons who guarded him, 
and, putting spurs to his horse, galloped to the head of 
his troops. The action was followed instantaneously 
by an attack upon the regiment of Bogota, who were 
soon routed, many being killed, while the remainder 
were taken prisoners. Cordova then addressed his 
troops and the assembled citizens, exposing the con- 
duct of Bolivar, and ended by declaring for the consti- 
tution, which the dictator had abolished. He was an- 
swered by deafening shouts and cries of “Viva la 
constitucion !”—‘* Muerte al tyranno!” and the effigy 
of Bolivar was publicly burned on that same pave- 
ment, that but an hour before had resounded with the 
tread of thousands triumphing on account of his safety. 


On the evening of that same day, Cordova sat with 
his young wife in the veranda of her father’s man- 
sion. He had come to bid her farewell ere he should 
put himself at the head of his, now revolutionary, 
army. ‘The troops of the dictator would soon be in 
the field to oppose him, and it was necessary that no 
time should be wasted. It was his last interview 
with Madelina. They knew not this, though both felt 
a strange foreboding for the future. But he was a 
soldier, and she a soldier’s wife, and the parting words 
that mingled with her tears were, 

‘** Go forth, and may the God of battles watch over 
you!” 

One last kiss—one last wild look, and the young 
soldier, springing into his saddle, was soon lost in the 
fading twilight. It was his last look indeed. He 
never saw that lovely form again! ‘ _ : 

Three weeks after, and on a plateau of the Andes, 
two armies were marshaled in battle array. The 
soldiers of both wore the uniform of the republic of 
Colombia, but far different were the causes for which 
they were about to contend. Along the lines of one 
army passed the shouts of ‘ Viva la constitucion !’— 
** Viva la libertad !” while on the other side rose the 
solitary war-cry of “ El Libertador !” 
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On one side were the soldiers of liberty fighting for 
the charter which guaranteed that liberty, and which 
had been so basely wrested from them; on the other 
side, but unfortunately far the stronger, were the hired 
minions of a tyrant fighting for h¢s glory alone. 

The leader of the republican army, as the reader 
will have guessed, was the gallant Cordova. Opposed 
to him was a brave man fighting in a bad cause. 

We will not describe an engagement that, for its 
numbers, was one of the most desperate ever fought, 
but pass at once to the closing scene. 

The republican army, inferior both in numbers and 
discipline, were totally defeated. Cordova, with a 
few brave patriots, took refuge within the walls of a 
ruined house where they were surrounded by the troops 
of Bolivar, and summoned to surrender at discretion. 

‘“* Never !” was the determined reply that came from 
the ruin, uttered by Cordova himself, and echoed by 
his brave comrades; and quickly followed the dis- 
charge of about fifty muskets, dealing dreadful havoc 
among the close column of soldiers. 

For three hours an incessant firing was kept up 
against the devoted house, until the few fragments of 
wall hardly sheltered the desperate men who still con- 
tinued to hold out against superior numbers. 


Again and again was the Spartan band summoned 
tc surrender, but they well knew it would be death at 
the best, and they had resolved to avenge that death, 
and perish with arms in their hands. 

“Never!” was the resolute reply, accompanied 
by shots, and cries of “‘ Viva la libertad!” 

At last the shouts and the firing ceased, and a com- 
pany of grenadiers were ordered to take possession of 
the ruin. 

At the head of the company was the villain Lara— 
a tool of the tyrant Bolivar. Entering over the rub- 
bish, he perceived Cordova lying upon a heap of 
_ dead bodies, covered with wounds and blood, but still 


_ living. As he approached, with his sword drawn, 


_Cordova raised himself on his knees, and, feebly 
| ejaculating “Ta libertad!” received the sword of 
the subordinate through his heart. Thus perished 
_ General Cordova, one of the bravest patriots that ever 
_unsheathed his sword in the cause of liberty, and long 
afterward did his country weep for his untimely end, 

while she decreed high honors to his memory. But 
there was one whose weeping was wilder than all— 
| she the loved and widowed. The pure proud spirit 
of Madelina was broken by her bereavement, and the 
} grave alone brought solace to her sorrow. 








CAPRICE. 





BY MRS. FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 





REPROVE me not, that still I change 
With every changing hour, 

For glorious Nature gives me leave, 
In wave and cloud and flower! 


And you and all the world would do— 
If all but dared—the same. 

True to myself—if false to you— 
Why should I reck your blame? 


Then cease your carping, cousin mine, 
Your vain reproaches cease ; 

I revel in my right divine, 
I glory in Caprice! 


Yon soft, light cloud, at morning hour, 
Looked dark and full of tears; 

At noon it seemed a rosy flower ; 
Now, gorgeous gold appears. 


So yield I to the deepening light 
That dawns around my way, 

Because you linger with the night, 
‘Shall I my noon delay? 


No! cease your carping, cousin mine, 
Your cold reproaches cease ; 

The chariot of the cloud be mine, 
Take thou the reins, Caprice! 


*T is true you played, on Feeling’s lyre, 
A pleasant tune or two; 

And oft beneath your minstrel fire 
The hours in music flew: 


But when a hand more skilled to sweep 
The harp its soul allures, 


Shall it in sullen silence sleep, 
Because not touched by yours ? 


Oh! there are rapturous tones in mine 
That mutely pray release ; 

They wait the master-hand divine— 
So tune the chords, Caprice! 


Go! strive the sea wave to control— 
Or, wouldst thou keep me thine, 
Be thou ail being to my soul, 
And fill each want divine ! 


Play every string in Love’s sweet lyre! 
Set ali its music flowing! 

Be air and dew and light and fire, 
To keep the soul-flower growing! 





Be less—thou art no love of mine— 
So leave my love in peace! 

?T is helpless woman’s right divine, 
Her only right, Caprice! 


And I will mount her opal car, 
And draw the rainbow reins, 

And gaily go from star to star, 
Till not a ray remains. 


And we will find all fairy flowers 
That are to mortals given, 

And wreathe the radiant changing hours 
With those “ sweet hints” of Heaven. 


Her humming-birds are harnessed there ! 
Oh! leave their wings in peace! 
Like flying gems, they glance in air: 





We'll chase the light! Caprice! 
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REMINISCENCES OF A VOYAGE. 





BY STELLA LEE, 





Oberon. Thou remember’st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music ? 


Puck.. I remember! 


SiTTinc upon deck one afternoon, in a musing 
mood, watching the glorious waves as they came 
dancing on toward the ship, I could not refrain from 
wishing that it was in the power of mortals to pene- 
trate the hidden mysteries of the ocean—to plunge to 
the bottom of the ‘‘ deep deep sea!” No sooner had 
this wish birth, than I suddenly found myself gently 
lifted from the deck, and wafted over the side of the 
ship. To my surprise I now discovered myself 
transformed into a little flying-fish, darting gaily 
along with hundreds of little shining playful crea- 
tures of the same kind. 

On we went, lightly skimming the crested waves 
—anon darting beneath them, we would frolic a mo- 
ment amid the waters, and then soar again to the 
bright sunny surface. For my own part, I soon 
grew tired of this Jo-peey with air and water; so 
leaving it to the little shining horde to wing their 
playful gambols over the curling billows, or through 
the foaming spray, I kept darting down, down, down 
through the blue waters. The huge leviathan swam 
past me in sullen dignity—the shark, with his 
ravenous jaws distended, was rushing above me in 
search of prey—the unwieldy porpoise, the playful 
dolphin, each sought to bury me in a living tomb— 
but swift as an arrow I shot past them—down—down 
—down I sped—then thousands, nay millions, of 
beautiful things, replete with life, were darting and 
frolicking through the mighty mass of waters. Strains 
of delicious harmony 

“ Of all that might delight a dainty ear, 
Such as at once might not on living ground 
be heard elsewhere!” 
were breathing around me, and a cluster of sea- 
nymphs came gayly sporting along—their beautiful 
hair wreathed with gems and pearls, such as alone 
‘the unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” Aloft they 
raised their sounding harps, and their sweet voices 
mingling with the strains, were as the zephyr-kissing 
notes of the /Eolian. In grace and beauty their 
forms floated past me—fainter and fainter faded the 
harmonious sounds, dying away like the music of a 
dream. Again, down, down I sped, until I found 
myself on the bed of the ocean, with my own form 
restored tome! High above me, like a second firma- 
ment, rolled the glorious sea—and around me were 
rocks of diamonds, plains and valleys of gold and 
precious stones—my feet were pressing upon pearls 








MipsumMeErR Nieut’s Dream. 


and jewels, to whose brilliancy the diamond’s blaze 
is but dim. There were groves of coral, through 
which sea-nymphs were sporting, and mermaids 
were seated, combing their long green hair and 


| twining it with sea-shells, while here and there some 
_ beautiful Peri wandered sad and alone, warbling 


strains of most sweet and mournful cadence. Troops 
of sea-horses and sea-elephants came rushing past 
me like the wind, and huge sea-serpents were twist- 
ing and twining their long bodies, ‘‘ in linked” de- 
formity, over beds of shuddering pearls. 

Suddenly a burst of warlike music reverberated 
around, “‘a louder yet, and yet a louder strain.” 
Directing my steps in the direction from which the 
sounds seemed to issue, I soon found myself within 
the courts of a palace, to whose splendor the far- 
famed ‘‘ golden house” of Nero would have sunk 
into insignificance! My eyes were dazzled by the 
blaze of magnificence. The walls were formed of 
solid pearl—and each column which supported the 
massive golden gates was of one pure diamond, 
while the pavement was of jewels, each worth the 
treasury of an emperor. 

This was the palace of Neptune! 

There stood his splendid chariot, to which were 
harnessed two fiery steeds, pawing the rich pavement 
beneath them, and snorting in eagerness to bear their 
master to the realms above. Passing through a long 
line of sea-gods and sea-monsters, guarding the 
palace, I entered. Seated on a throne composed of 
one single shell, such as eye hath never seen, of the 
most brilliant and ever-changing hues, casting around 
a halo like the rainbow, was great Neptune, Ocean’s 
King! A crown, sparkling as the stars, was on his 
brow, while in his hand he wielded the trident, sym- 
bol of his power. On his left hand was seated 
Amphitrite, and around the throne the Neriads clus- 
tered, forming a tableau of such beauty and loveli- 
ness as could the sculptor of the Venus de Medicis 
have but seen, he would have cast by the marble in 
despair. At the right hand of Neptune stood his son, 
the hideous giant Polyphemus, whose ove eye glared 
a thousand deaths, and near him Triton. 

But there was one figure which seemed to me, if 
possible, even more hideous than Polyphemus him- 
self. A giant in stature, but of the most lank and 
meagre proportions. His complexion was of a sea- 
green hue, and his features sharp and cadaverous— 
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his long, bony arms were ever extended, as if to 
seize upon some object—while his great.red eyes 
were rolling and twisting about, accompanied by the 
most horrible contortions of visage, and 


“Bi J ‘ 
Wore shrunk into his jawe, es ke lld ‘cver dint.” 

To my surprise, this shape seemed to be an object 
of respect among the gods—and even Neptune ad- 
dressed him with more than common suavity : 

‘* Well, my stanch ally, hast thou punished as they 
deserve those base intruders on my realms—those 
that think to pass over my dominions with impunity— 
who build to themselves ships and boldly venture on 
my waters ?” 

‘*T have, most mighty Neptune.” 

“Hast thou with retchings inconceivable, with 
gripes and throes of more than mortal agony, well 
attested thy power and my displeasure ?” 

** Most mighty king, I have.” 

‘* Hast chosen a time when preparing to feast and 
make merry, when the board has been decked, and 
the wine goblets replenished—hast thou then suddenly 
seized upon and borne them off captive to thy will?” 

** Sole sovereign of the deep, I have.” 

I now found this frightful, cadaverous being was 
Sea-Sickness ! 

‘* Ah, avaunt, thou fiend,” I inwardly exclaimed, 
while a hoarse murmur of applause at his prowess, 
which sounded like the roaring of the waves, echoed 
through the assembly. 

There were various doors leading from this saloon 





of splendor, each bearing different inscriptions, and 
each guarded by a mighty sea-monster. But there 
was one which, in particular, attracted my attention. 
It was formed of black marble, and over the portal 
floated flags of every nation upon which the sun of 
heaven sheds its beams—and beneath them was writ- 
ten in characters of flame, ‘“‘ Davy Jones’ Locker !” 

‘“* This, then,” thought I, “‘ is the home of the ship- 
wrecked mariner! This the spot for which so many 
have unwittingly embarked!” 

But while I stood regarding with sorrow this tomb 
of many earthly hopes, a great noise and bustle sud- 
denly attracted my notice, and forthwith a crowd of 
human beings made their appearance, driven and 
forced along with shouts and horrid yells by the lesser 
gods and monsters! Then Neptune spake— 


“’ He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings.” 


A noble ship had foundered—and here were all her 
gallant crew—her unhappy passengers—gray-haired 
men, lovely women, and tender babes! On—on 
they were driven—Neptune frowning upon them as 
they passed, and the marble door slowly yielding on 
its death-shrieking hinges, prepared to issue them 
into the presence of Davy Jones! 

I pressed forward, that if possible I might obtain a 
view of the interior, when I suddenly found myself 
caught in the fangs of Sea-Sickness! In my struggle 
to escape from the demon I fainted—the rest is a 
blank! How and when I again returned to upper air 
is a mystery even to myself! 





CATHARINE SEYTON. 


(WITH AN ACCOMPANYING ENGRAVING.) 





BY E. M. SIDNET. 





In his hall at Abbottsford— 
Trav’lers so the legend bring— 
When the shades of midnight fall, 
Sits the mighty wizard king! 
Dark and weird the shadows lie 
On the gothic tracery there ; 
Suddenly a noiseless train 
Enters on the haunted air! 


Vague they come, with spectral forms, 
Answering to the wizard spell, 
Marmion in coat of steel, 
Constance from her stifled cell, 
Balfour hot with prelate’s blood, 
Judah’s meek, forgiving maid, 
Richard in his mail of black, 
Dark MclIvor’s threatening shade ! 


. 
Ravenswood, as on the morn 
When he rode to meet his foe, 
And the pitying sands engulfed 
All his pride and all his wo! 





Amy! poor, deluded wife, 
When she flew to meet her lord, 
Clav’rhouse, with the blood of saints 
Reeking on his brutal sword ! 


Mary, melancholy queen, 
Not with haughty step and eye, 
But as on the sorrowing morn 
When they led her forth to die! 
Catharine, too, her friend, is there, 
She of Seyton’s lordly line, 
Rarest creature of them all, 
Half of earth, and half divine! 


Not in kirtle, nor in snood, 
Comes the laughing Scottish maid, 
But in velvet cap and cloak, 
Like a jaunty page arrayed ! 
Thus in lonely Abbottsford— 
Trav’lers so the legend bring— 
When the shades of midnight fall, 
Sits the mighty wizard king! 
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THE WATERMAN’S ARMS. 


A TALE OF DOVER. 





BY EDWARD F. WELD. 





Ir was a dark dreary afternoon in the winter season, 
and the driving sleet as it struck the casement, to- 
gether with the rattling of the window sash, the creak- 
ing of the sign-board, as it swung on its rusty hinges, 
the rude how] of the blast without, and its subdued 
moan in the chimney, lent but a cheerless aspect to 
the faces of the inmates of the Waterman’s Arms. 
Bustling, babbling Meg, the hostess, was herself no 
less gloomy ; and the pretty maid of the bar, taking 
her cue from her mistress, neither cast an occasional 
glance at the mirror, nor allowed a coquettish smile 
to light her countenance. 

The common room of the Waterman’s Arms was 
the rendezvous of the pilots. Here they met to smoke, 
drink, transact business, receive their pay, hear their 
sailing orders, have their jollifications, and liold con- 
dolence. Souwesters, pea-jackets, overhauls, speak- 
ing trumpets, portraits of hard-faced old sea dogs, 
paintings of ships on lee-shores, models of life-boats, 
medals, certifying bravery and skill, and diplomas, 
from the Court of Admiralty, literally covered the 
walls. 

Of the guests assembled there were now some 
dozen, and as you surveyed the group you could but 
feel assured that they were at home in the Pilots’ 
room. Here were muscular frames and brawny arms, 
whose very dress coats were storm-jackets, and who 
aspired to no other—men born, nursed and reared 
amid danger, who from their calling and daring im- 
bibed courage, and breathed humanity. They were 
rough and uncouth, but noble of heart, charitable and 
kind to extravagance. 

The party were met for no idle purpose—it was 
their turn at sea. Husbands and fathers, at home they 
were men of tender hearts, and as such each had for 
the while bid adieu to all he held dearest. But here 
assembled they were BOATMEN—daring pilots, and in 
that character, they spoke only of shoals, quicksands, 
reefs, spare anchors and heavy gales; and no trace of 
a finer or more domestic feeling, or a weaker affec- 
tion, could you find in their bronzed and weather- 
beaten faces. 

W-h-e-w! came the blast, with a violence that 
shook the building, and away on the wings of the 
tempest was borne the gallant ship, which, as the well 
known sign of the house, had rode out a series of gales 
year after year. The pride and promise of the Water- 
man’s Arms now floated in the muddy water which 
flooded the streets. 

‘Do you mind that, my lads—I wish the master’s 
glass had not been out of the beckets the day. For 
do you know as the gale blows for us to hear and face 





to-night, the calm of to-morrow will hear the sobs of 
the widow and fatherless; and may I perish if I would 
not rather face storms till I’m beached, than that 
poor Jeanette and her youngsters should face the 
overseers of the poor! To be sure I know we have 
a widow’s fund, but what would that be if we were 
all lost? I amas stout at heart as any of you, and 
older than most, and again I say I wish the master’s 
glass was in the beckets; for if he war n’t at the look- 
out we shouldn’t launch a boat to-night before hear- 
ing a signal gun,” said one of the party. 

** Poor ballast that, my good fellow, to put to sea 
with. Pitch it overboard at once. I'll be bound 
Meg has a better,” rejoined another. 

‘ Bestir yourself, Alice,’ spoke the hostess—“ bring 
the old brandy, you shall drink my brandy and my 
toast—‘ May you forget your own wives to save the 
husbands of others!’ Bear that in mind and there will 
be the fewer widows. Why, you foolish man, see 
what you ’ve done—Alice, the hussey, with tears in 
her eyes !” 

‘Come, come—a tear with you must be rare, my 
pretty one; we believe it is a false shore yet, and I 
for one will know sure;” and suiting action to the 
word, the speaker would have removed the apron 
which concealed her face, had he not been rudely 
thrust aside by the hand of the youngest of the party, 
who was the master’s son. 

Alice found full vent for her tears now, and her 
position surprised all; for while the arm of her de- 
fender encircled her waist, her head had a resting 
place, and her blushes a cover. 

‘* You audacious!” shrieked Meg, the hostess— 
*‘ ain’t you ashamed—to goto do the likes of that now, 
afore folks!” 

“No! Iam not!” sobbed the girl. 

‘**T\l”———and her mistress might perhaps have 
carried out her unuttered threat if it had required more 
than one arm of the master’s son to have supported 
Alice—but if the one arm spoke of affection, the other 
said as much for muscular strength, as with it he kept 
the landlady at bay. 

‘** How !—all in a drunken row ?” asked the master, 
who at this moment entered. ‘ A pretty boat’s crew 
surely, and the tide a serving—and my son instead of 
being foremost at his duty—first in a brawl !” 

‘* You may well say that,” was the response of the 
sailor who had been thrust aside from Alice by the 
young man. . 

“Tl see!” said the hostess, again at liberty—‘‘I 
never was so mortified in my life,” and she busied 
herself in smoothing her dress and adjusting her frills. 
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‘I don’t wonder you are ashamed, Miss Alice—I 
don’t wonder you can’t say a word—but I should 
wonder if ever you held up your head again—there!” 

There was an immediate call for her surprise, for 
Alice raised her head, and her gaze met her support- 
er’s, who seemed no way anxious to release his hold. 
Pretty ever, Alice was beautiful now. 

**Oh—but you can nt say one word !—Ugh—you— 
you thing !” exclaimed Meg, as she bounced behind 
the bar, looking things unutterable. 

*Don’t try, Alice, nor break your heart, my dear 
girl, a sobbing. You have not been my wife so long 
that Iam not proud of you. Let them say as they 
will, I’ll speak for you—or do more either,” said her 
protector, bestowing a threatening look upon him 
whose rudeness had brought about the scene. 

** No, no,” she entreatingly exclaimed, as she saw 
the purport of the threat. ‘‘He was ever kind—he 
meant no ill—nor will he be offended.” 

** Alice, you are right; and if your husband don’t 
forgive me he is no man, though Dover knows no 
better. Aye, but I knew it,” and as he spoke, his ex- 
tended hand met the friendly grasp of her husband. 

*¢ What shall a father say to this ?” asked the mas- 
ter—now, like the rest, first apprised of a private mar- 
riage. 

“Say !” said Meg, as she came forward, tenderly 
embracing the bride. ‘‘ Say ?—why give them your 
blessing! what else caz you say?” But without 
waiting fora speech she expressed her own kind feel- 
ings, regardless of the presence of others; now draw- 
ing Alice toward her, clasping her as though she 
never would release her, again holding her at arms’ 
length, and looking upon her as though doubtful of 
her identity—kissing, laughing, crying, talking, all in 
a breath, while the recipient of all these kind atten- 
tions, amid her blushes, looked far from being one 
who ever did or ever could smile coquettishly. ’T'was 
heaven’s own smile she wore now; and, as for Meg, 
she was not now the landlady of the Waterman’s 
Arms—her “ occupation was gone,” she was mere 
woman. Her heart was touched as she felt the girl 
she had reared, scolded, petted and loved, was now 
no longer hers. Like thousands of her sex she seldom 
troubled her own heart, till from laying idle it had 
rusted, or acquired, as it were, an incrustation. But 
the work of years was dissolved in a moment, and 
the crust removed—there was the kernel as warm, as 
pure, as kind as ever. 

However, she recovered, that is to say she awoke 
from this heavenly trance to feel she was mortal, and 
that mortals were present to witness these bursts of 
affection. 

‘* Why Alice! only think of it, before the men!” 
But Alice did not flee their presence. Her ordeal 
was not over, and she quietly remained by the side of 
her husband to receive a father’s blessing, or wither 
beneath his frown. 

Who could be present at a scene like this and not 
feel awkward? The old man stood with his glass 
under his arm, with a face as stern as Nelson’s 
quartermaster, and as speechless as a mummy, chill- 


ing all except Meg, who, with her warm heart and 





happy feelings, would have melted an ice-berg. 
There was no keeping her still, for her curiosity was 
aroused, and as she said she meant to know all about 
it—“‘when, where, how, and who married them ?” 
and in her joy, she emulated a kitten in antics, run- 
ning from one to the other, and returned only to con- 
sciousness upon receiving a hearty smack from the 
lips of the bridegroom, tendered in exchange for a 
gift similar, though only a mere shade more delicate, 
which, the moment before, she had unconsciously 
bestowed on him. 

‘Put a stop to this foolery! I tell you the tide 
serves! and away with you to the boat,” said the 
stern old man. 

“But, father, one kind word first—I ask it for my 
wife.” 

Aye!” said all present. 

“Well, well—it can ’t be helped, so God bless you 
both ; and now, boy, say good-bye to your wife, and 
be lively in getting afloat.” 

‘* No, let him stay and take my next chance—I ll 
take his now. I owe them both a good turn, for my 
ill manners awhile ago,” interrupted the one whose 
rudeness had brought about the eclaircissement. 

“You have all said good-bye to your wives—a 
pilot’s turn is his turn, married or single; and in the 
boat my son goes!” 

CHAPTER II. 

The harbor of Dover, one of the Cinque-ports, owes 
its safety more to art than nature; and in storms, like 
the one we have described, is inaccessible, though 
once within its docks, the weather-bound mariner 
may rest in security. Two long piers, half a cable’s 
length apart, stretch into the sea; these form the 
harbor’s mouth, and to be in harbor there, is to be in 
dock, as stout walls, with massive gates, are built 
from pier to pier, forming basins, much like those we 
see in the construction.of our own canals. Upon the 
end of one of these piers stood a frame light house, 
containing an illuminated clock, which in addition to 
telling the hour told the time of high water. At the 
period these piers were constructed there was clean 
bottom and deep water at their outer extremities, but 
now, from the repeated force of storms, there was 
accumulated a sand bank, which rendered access, 
except in smooth weather and at high water, a matter 
attended with danger and difficulty—though not a whit 
less so would be the attempt at egress. 

At this time the sea literally broke over the pier 
heads, and from pier to pier, and as far as the eye 
could penetrate in the gloom, rolled one confused 
mass of breakers. Huge overgrown seas came roll- 
ing in, heaving their snowy crests aloft, as if con- | 
sciors and proud of their might, while their approach 
was heralded by a deafening roar. As they dashed 
against the pier head the light-house would become 
veiled from view for the moment, while in the next 
its sickly glare fell on a sea of whitened foam. 

But here are the boat’s crew we were so lately 
with at the Waterman’s Arms. The transition from 
day to night has been but apparently the work of a 
moment, and the men lighting their way by lanterns 
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as they bear their boat are those employed by the 
Humane Society. She seems but a tiny shell to gain 
an offing through the breakers we have described, 
and to live in the sea beyond; so light as to be car- 
ried with ease. Upon their reaching the outer sea 
wall she was launched, and, though a good pull from 
the pier head, and in comparatively smooth water, 
her motion here, if never to be augmented, might 
deter one from attempting what is to be their task 
when they reach the end of the pier. One by one 
her crew embark, each has his oar, and as he takes 
his place secures himself by a stout strap to his seat. 
A glance tells the steersman that all is ready, and as 
his eye turns from his crew seaward he gives the 
word of command, and with a steady stroke they 
** give her way.” 

With firm though rapid stride the master walks 
toward the pier head, speaking-trumpet in hand, 
which ever and anon he raises to his mouth to issue 
words of command, commendation and encourage- 
ment. Steadily onward moves the boat, though 
slowly, for, light as she is, arduous is the task of the 
rowers to impel her against the sea which now 
threatens to engulf her. Word from shore has now 
become to them inaudible. She nears the light, and 
right bravely she stems the wave. With breathless 
anxiety the group now regard her. All seems lost! 
No! Nobly done! She rides head to it. “ Well 
behaved !” was the cry from the spectators. From 
impulse they cheered—and as the sea broke its spray, 
hiding the light, they wondered at their own audacity. 

The light shone again and there the boat was, like 
a speck amid the waste of waters, her gallant crew 
acting up to the most sanguine hopes of their friends 
on shore. No shout is heard—fear benumbs the 
anxious spectators, and with feelings of silent horror 
they await the moment that she meets the next threat- 
ening wave, which if she safely rides, it would seem 
to be through Heaven’s own agency. 

One man’s eye alone saw her safe over it; fear 
had closed all others—it was that of the master’s— 
and his stern voice was heard by those about him 
above the tempest, as he gave cheering though use- 
less mandates. Again she was visible, now more 
distant. The master felt he was a father—but the 
next moment bade fair to leave him childless. 

** Keep an eye to her, some one, my eyes are sight- 
less!” he cried; ‘‘God see her safe over the third 
sea and I am a father yet!” 

The dimmed eye of the old man was fixed seaward, 
and in the agony of his thoughts he stood alone un- 
seeing, and unconscious of every thing except the 
danger of his boy. The last wave had shattered the 
pier, and the light-house had rocked upon its founda- 
tion. Those that were about him had retreated for 
safety, together with the keeper of the light. Had 
they known his situation they would have drag- 
ged him with them. The brightness of the light 
fully painted the horrors of a scene beyond descrip- 
tion. Each sea had been but a pigmy compared with 
the one fast approaching—and still at his dangerous 
post stood the master, issuing words of cheer lost in 
the tempest, to the last. 





The sea broke, and with its roar was heard the 
cracking of timber. No light shone upon its return- 
ing path—for light-house, pier head, and master were 
swept away by its fury; and just then was heard the 
faint boom of the signal gun at sea, as if in requiem 
of him who had oft obeyed its summons. “ But his 
hour was not yet.” 

The agents of the Humane Society who had lighted 
the path of the boatmen had not left the pier. The 
dread tale was spread as if by magic, and they were 
joined by others, and the energies of all were directed 
to the saving of life, as more than one was supposed 
to be in jeopardy. For some moments it bade fair to 
be a fruitless search, and when all were despondent 
a shout of joy relieved all hearts. Next to dead, and 
sadly bruised, the master was found entangled in the 
drifting wreck of the light-house frame, his right hand 
still retaining the trumpet. So powerful had been 
his grasp that the metal had yielded to the clutch of 
his fingers. 

Restoratives were resorted to with success, and in 
one short hour he that left the Waterman’s Arms, and 
braved the storm as though nerved with iron, was 
carried thither a fitting type of mortality and its 
weakness. The voice that mocked the din of the 
tempest breathed but a dying man’s whisper, its tone 
of stern command beeoming a babe’s entreaty— 
whose only utterance was “my boy—my boy!” 

To those who assumed the task of watchers, the 
hours of that night passed but slowly away. The 
gale had subsided, and the faint blast, with subdued 
moan, seemed to steal through the air as if wearied 
with its past violence. 

Stretched upon a field-bed before the fire lay the 
body of the master, in a feverish slumber, but the 
sudden start, convulsive grasp, disturbed breathing, 
broken and faint exclamation, spoke of the toil and 
agony of a mind that knew no rest. The hand dropped, 
the lip was still, and the convulsive twitching of the 
countenance ceased, and as the pale light flickered 
over the pallid face the anxious attendant knelt in 
awfully still anxiety to ascertain whether the master 
were breathing or dead. It was sleep—the rest so 
long denied, and so much needed, was his. Oblivion 
again yielded to busy imaginations, and happy 
thoughts and pleasing delusions portrayed themselves 
in smiles on his face like those of infancy. ‘‘ God 
bless thee both,” he muttered, ‘‘ you were ever my 
only child, my own dear boy, will she be the old 
man’s daughter? God bless her !”’ and the hands were 
clasped, and the lips moved in prayer. 

Nor did he pray alone. The hour, the scene, the 
monotonous tick of the clock, the faint sob of the 
heart broken wife in the room adjoining, combined 
to awake feelings in the heart of the rude sailors that 
prayer alone could soothe, and orisons as devout as 
sinful man may utter, arose from them that knelt by 
thai bedside. 

The outward form of visible devotion was at an 
end, yet their thoughts. of themselves were silent 
prayers, and grouped around the sick man’s couch, in 
superstitious dread they regarded the hands of the 
clock, which were fast drawing toward the hour 
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when the tide would be at its lowest ebb; an hour, as 
they supposed, which would bring death or recovery 
to their comrade. 

Long as had seemed each moment, the dread hour 
was past, and their fellow laborer, friend, and leader 
slept soundly and calmly. Nature herself was at rest, 
and the moon forced her way through the broken 
clouds, and her light stole through the casement and 
decked the floor with shadows. The expiring candle 
was replaced, the fire renewed, and hope again 
reigned in the breasts of all. 

Poor Alice! what a change for her. Sleep was 
hers at last: sleep from pure exhaustion. Her cheek 
rivaled the pillow whereon it lay in whiteness, hours 
had been years, and each had left its trace with her. 
The hand that so gracefully rested upon her breast 
held a lover’s memento, a braided lock of his hair. 
Secretly they had loved, and in secret they had 
pledged themselves to each other ; and this token had 
been hidden near her heart for months. The bridal 
ring graced her finger. Now, as she wore the one 
she dared to show the other. Every warm and tender 
feeling that woman may or does know had been 
nourished and treasured, to lavish on him whom she 
had barely time to claim ere he was lost to her. 

Her kind friend the hostess, as she sat by her bed- 
side, slept also. The Bible lay open upon the stand 
near by, and recorded upon its blank leaf was her 
marriage, the ink barely dry, and the page bearing 
evidence in its stain of recent tears. They were not 
idly shed, for in the same moment she had been pro- 
nounced a wife she became a widow. 

CHAPTER III. 

The boat’s crew, whose perilous feat we attempted 
to describe, escaped but one danger to be exposed to 
another. They gained an offing in safety, and while 
taboring to reach those in distress, their boat came in 
contact with a storm driven barque; the shock stav- 
ing and upsetting her. But, though broken, from her 
peculiar construction she righted still buoyant, and 
but one of her crew—that one the master’s son—was 
missing. The survivors succeeded in preserving 
their distance from the shore untill daylight authorized 
them in the attempt at landing, which was effected 
with safety. To the father and wife the tale they 
bore was indeed heart rending. The former became 
bereft of reason—the latter but barely escaped death. 
Upon her recovery her care and time were wholly 
devoted to the father of her husband. 

Months sped. The tale of wo, from being oft nar- 
rated, in a measure lost its horrors by familiarity, and 
time was fast erasing it from the minds of many. Not 
so with Alice; with the devotion of her sex she was 
to be seen in sunshine and storm, robed in the habili- 
ments of the widow, guiding the footsteps and sup- 
porting the tottering frame of a childish old man, 
who daily climbed to the look-out upon the cliffs, 
where, in pleasant weather, he would sit for hours 
watching with his glass the motion of passing vessels. 

Nearly a year had transpired since the occurrence 
of the melancholy event, and merry Christmas was 
at hand, with its joys and festivities. The afternoon 

1* 





of the day before was as mild and pleasant as though 
winter was but a mere nominal matter. If it was, the 
party at the Waterman’s Arms did not mean that 
Christmas eve should be regarded as merely a name. 
The deal floor had been scrubbed as deal floor never 
was before, and it seemed almost a pity that the snow 
white boards should be chalked all over with repre- 
sentations of mermaids, sailors, ships, and every 
thing else, even to a picture, large as life and full as 
feeling, of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, Lord High 
Admiral of the Cinque Ports; to whom the artist had 
given a nose much like the flue of an anchor, and 
certainly not much smaller. And there was Meg, 
bustling about behind the bar, the most prominent of 
all; for the range of pewter mugs, polished like mir- 
rors, reflected her person in a dozen spots at once. 
Her voice was everywhere, and upon the whole, it 
was a most admirable scene of confusion. Here were 
boughs of verdant trees, piles of evergreens, poultry, 
baskets of cakes, lots of chubby faced children, all 
perfectly at home. The fixtures of the bar, sides of 
the room, and the ceiling overhead, promised to rival 
even the floor in their decorations. 

Busied as all were, each found time to address a 
few kind words to Alice, who had entered in com- 
pany with the old man. The latter leaned upon his 
staff, and slowly he turned his vacant eye from floor 
to ceiling, till itrested upon some of the men who 
were busy festooning the wall. 

“ Foolery !—foolery! I say!” he exclaimed, and 
struck the floor with his oaken staff. ‘I tell you, 
you are like children! Stop this mummery and man 
the boat! I never knew a Dover man to want telling 
of his duty before; and here now’s a ship in the 
offing with his main royal yard a cockbill for a pilot, 
and no boat off!” 

‘¢ Our boats are out,” said one in a respectful tone. 

‘“‘ Aye, aye,” he muttered, “it wasn’t so once. I 
remember—I once had a boy! it wasn’t so then— 
yes, yes, I remember now;” and his voice became 
choked with emotion. The allusion had calle@’ the 
tear to Alice’s cheek, which observing, he gently laid 
his hand upon her shoulder, and kindly said, “nay 
ery not, my daughter—he ’ll come back—surely he ’Il 
stay nolonger! Yes, now I see—weare to celebrate 
your wedding! I’m getting old; don’t think hard 
of it, they are right—let them dress the room—he de- 
serves it.” 

Meg, with ready woman’s wit, succeeded in per- 
suading the old man to enter another room, and, un- 
interrupted, the preparations were resumed. 

If Dover has brave boatmen, it has no less beauti- 
ful women; and this evening, judging from their 
smiling faces, happiness was theirs. The fiddler drew 
his bow, and to the merry strain of ‘‘ Money musk,” 
away they wengin the good old fashioned “contra- 
dance,” Meg leading off with a smile, grace, step and 
partner, many a younger belle might have felt proud 
of. Oh, but it was a glorious scene, and whenmany 
merry feet were busy, the very panes of glass, and 
pictures on the wall, seemed to have become animat- 
ed to join in the gala. 

There was one sad one there. Poor Alice, who 
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could not persuade the old man to leave the house, 
and who now sat by his side, her head resting upon 
her hand, and her thoughts fixed on the loved and lost. 
The last Christmas dance at the Waterman’s Arms, 
how different was it to her! Then she was the 
blithest of the gay—e was her partner, and as she 
dwelt upon his memory, her tears fell thick and fast. 

‘“‘Tush, my daughter, this is no time for tears! I 
tell thee he ’Il be here soon,” and then a faint glimpse 
of reason flashed across his mind, and they wept in 
unison. Their grief was theirs alone, for no one 
witnessed it, so absorbed were the others in their 
amusement. 

‘“‘Holloa, here!’ cried a sunburnt stranger, sud- 
denly appearing in the open door. ‘‘ Holloa, I say! 
How’s this? isn’t it enough for one to back and fill 
off your harbor’s mouth for half a day, with a signal 
set for a pilot, but he must pull ashore for one, and 
find none short of a frolic, and all hands at that ?” 

Unobserved by Alice, the old man had stole from 
her side, and advanced a few paces, regarding the 
stranger. ‘‘ Aye, aye,” said he, “‘ it was n’t so once. 
I had a boy then, and we said ‘ Dover again Deal !’— 
let these fool—he “ll soon be here, and all will be right 
then. He’s the man for you; these are children, ha! 
ha!” He would have said more, but the stranger had 
sunk into a chair, and Alice was in a swoon. 

The dancers had stopped, and while some were 
bearing Alice into the air, a shout of joy arose from 
those about the fainting man. The cry awoke her 
senses, and springing from the arms of her supporters, 
she pushed the bystanders aside, exclaiming, ‘‘ My 
husband! my lost husband!” and tears of joy shone 
in the light on every cheek. 

The old man leaned over them both and said, ‘‘ Did 
I not tell thee right? Yes, yes—I knew he ’d be back 
—Dover again Deal!” and so saying, he gave way 
like a child, and wept freely. When he dried his 
eyes, reason had resumed her throne, and the extrava- 
gant emotion of the other parties had become subdued. 

Seated between his wife and father, in a few words 





the returned husband related hisstory. The boat was 
swamped by striking the wreck of a ship’s foretop- 
mast, recently carried away and towing by her side. 
When thrown out of the boat he caught hold of some 
of the floating wreck, and so gained the deck of an 
American ship, bound from Holland for India. They 
fell in with no vessel which they could put him on 
board of, and he had performed the voyage thus far, 
she being again bound for Holland. But leaking badly, 
she was desirous of making a harbor to repair, and 
now waited a pilot. 

‘‘ There could not be a better time, there ’s now an 
hour’s flood, and there is three fathoms water on the 
bar,” said one of the hearers. 

‘‘T shall take her in myself!” said the old master, 
‘‘ and it is now high time to be off!” 

He did board the ship, though pilots enough went 
off to man her, and stout men to relieve the sailors 
at the pumps. And the old master did bring her in, 
no one questioning his right, yet they were ready, 
should he fail, to take his place. 

‘“ They are docking the ship quick, are they not, 
Alice?” asked the husband, as the wild song of the 
sailor was distinctly heard as they sat in the best room. 
‘‘ Tt seems but a minute that I have been with you.” 

Upon their return the party brought a share of the 
ship’s company with them. They had also presseda 
band of music into their service, which threw the 
humble fiddler into the shade. Discarded as Apollo, 
he took the place of Ganymede, which he resigned 
only to personate Bacchus in his last stages. Oh but 
that was a night of merry making, and the oldest fre- 
guenters of the house declared that it never was the 
Waterman’s Arms till then. 

It is the Waterman’s Arms still, though Meg has 
resigned the reign to Alice, who rules over all, save 
her husband, being too good a wife to think even of 
such a thing; and every sunny afternoon you may 
see an old man leaving its door, with a happy boy by 
his side, wending their way to the cliffs, to keep the 
lookout, which has never ceased to be his daily habit. 





CONSOLATIONS. 





BY PARK BENJAMIN. 





In the lonely passage through the world which I till now 
have made, 

Ive seen more storms than sunshine, and less of light than 
shade ; 

Yet sometimes a new planet has sweetly shone for me, 

And sometimes a green island has risen from the sea. 


My childhood knew misfortune of a strange and weary kind, 

And I have always worn a chain, though not upon my mind, 

And I render thanks to thee, oh God! frog: my prison, that I 
live 

Unshorn of that best privilege which thou alone canst give! 


I mean a soul to apprehend the beauy that is spread 

Above me and around me and beneath my feeble tread. 

And though I may not climb the mount or thread the wind- 
ing vale, 

Yet mount and vale to me impart delights that never fail. 





The dewy springtime comes to me with melody of birds, 

Familiar as my sister’s song, and tender as her words. 

I love the summer’s scented blooms and autumn’s bright 
decay, 

And winter’s frozen jewels, made like hopes to melt away. 


My heart is like a river in the leafy month of June, 

With a never-ceasing gush of waves that chime a merry 
tune ; 

Though its surface may be broken when the gale of sorrow 
blows, 

A living fount supplies it, and it always sings and flows. 


Great cause have I for gratitude to the Giver of my life, 

For love is still my talisman in danger, toil and strife ; 

And though bereft of freedom in the body, I can fly 

As high as Heaven on wings of thought, like an eagle to 
the sky. 





THE JUDGE’S CHARGE. 





BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





Ir was late at night, between eleven and twelve, 
when the circuit judge stepped from the hackney- 
coach, which had conveyed him from the City Hall, 
and mounted the steps of his dwelling. Though muf- 
fled in fur and encased in a thickly quilted wrapper, 
he shuddered with the cold while striving to fit his 
key in the night latch, for the side walks were white 
with snow and hail, which the sharp winds whirled 
into the air again, and left in piles and ridges around 
the door steps and area railings. 

After some difficulty the judge succeeded in letting 
himself into the hall. He only paused to shake the 
frost from his outer garments, and deposit his um- 
brella with others that were dripping in the stand, 
amid a little pool of half frozen water—for the lamp 
burned dimly and the hall fire was out, making the 
passage more than usually gloomy. It wasa cheer- 
ing contrast when the judge turned the lock of the 
door leading to a little snuggery, that opened from 
one end of the cold, dark hall. The little grate of 
German silver was heaped with anthracite coal all in 
a glow, rendering the apartment warm and luminous 
enough, without the aid of two wax candies that shed 
their milder light over a girandole of frosted silver, 
that stood on the mantel-piece, and gave a flickering 
tinge of the rainbow to its pendants of slender glass, 
which seemed like icicles melting away in the warm 
atmosphere. . 

With a sigh of relief, the judge threw his wrappers 
into a corner, pulled off his damp boots, and drawing 
forth a well-worn dressing gown and a pair of faded 
slippers, from a closet behind the door, prepared to 
make himself warm and comfortable, after a day of 
unusual anxiety and fatigue. 

“Well,” he muttered, rubbing his hands softly to- 
gether, as he sunk into the crimson easy chair, whose 
cushions closed around him with a soft and moss-like 
clasp, ‘‘ thank Heaven, I am home at last. Poor fel- 
low—poor fellow, I am afraid it will go hard with 
him !” 

Here the judge paused, and sunk into a train of 
thought, which seemed both deep and painful. He 
was yet scarcely a middle aged man, and scenes of 
terror and death had not hardened his naturally kind 
nature. As his large brown eyes dwelt upon the fire, 
their changing expression was that of pity, mingled 
now and then with a sterner flash, as if he were 
striving to master the gentler emotions that crowded 
upon him. At length, he started upright in his chair, 
thrust his foot into the well trodden slipper, which in 
his soliloquy had fallen to the hearth-rug, and heav- 
ing another deep breath, seemed to cast off the pain- 
ful thoughts that had oppressed him. Stooping for- 





ward, he softly raised the cover from a little china 
tureen that stood within the fender, and lifting the 
spoon, broke the golden surface that had creamed 
over the oyster soup which it contained. Then clos- 
ing the cover again, he drew a nest-table closer to 
his chair, cut the leaves of a new magazine which 
lay upon it, pushed an old law book and a pile of 
papers, so far on one side that some of them rolled 
over the carpet; and then lifting the tureen to the 
corner he had’ cleared, he began to regale himself 
with the rich soup, while he read the magazine by 
snatches, now and then pausing to knock aside a 
cracker which would keep dodging up and down, 
here and there, in the delicious compound, and was 
sure to get over his spoon every time he attempted 
to fill it. 

He had just succeeded in crushing his tormentor, 
and was smiling over the fragments as they floated 
softly into his spoon, when the door bell rung with a 
violence-that made him drop the spoon and start half 
up from his chair. 

‘Nonsense! it was accident. Something has 
touched the bell, no one can be coming here at this 
time of night!” he muttered, sinking back to his 
cushions, but another peal from the bell, hasty and 
sharp, as if some agitated hand had pulled it with un- 
conscious violence, deprived him of all doubt on the 
subject. He pushed back his chair, folded his dress- 
ing gown around him, and taking a light from the 
mantel-piece, went out, but though he walked fast, 
another loud peal from the bell hastened his footsteps. 
A gust of wind blew out his candle as he opened the 
door, but there was enough light to reveal the form 
of a female, who stood on the door step, muffled in a 
cloth cloak, and with a crimson lined hood drawn 
over her face. In the misty darkness beyond, he 
could just discern the outline of a carriage ; one of the 
lamps was out, but there was a faint light in the other, 
and the judge afterwards remembered that it was of 
cut glass, too rich for a hackney coach, and without 
the number, which should mark those vehicles. Be- 
side, there was a faint gleam of gold embroidery from 
that end of hammer-cloth next the light, but so faint 
that it might have been mistaken for a handful of 
illuminated sleet drifting by the lamp. 

Without speaking a word, the woman entered the 
hall and walked forward, for the study door was open 
and she had nearly reached it before the judge could 
close the street door against the storm, which was 
beating full in his face. 

“Are you alone, quite alone?” said the strange 
visitor, as he overtook her; the voice sounded un- 
naturally calm, but it was clear and sweet. 
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' The judge was overwhelmed with astonishment ; 
but he answered that he was quite alone, and entered 
the study, followed by his singular guest. If his sur- 
prise was great while she was half concealed in dark- 
ness, it was tenfold when she stood within the glow- 
ing light which filled the room. She was young, 
perhaps three or four and twenty, and but for the 
marble-like paleness of her features, and the glitter 
of her large blue eyes, would have been transcendant- 
ly beautiful. She stood motionless, gazing in the fire 
till the hail upon her silk mantle melted, and hung in 
quivering water-drops among its black and glossy 
folds. Two or three heavy drops running down from 
her hood, and falling on the ungloved hand which 
held her cloak together, seemed to arouse her. She 
lifted her large eyes toward the judge, who had not 
yet shook off his astonishment, and gazed fixedly in 
his face, till his eyes sunk under her wild and intense 
look. 

** You seem calm,” she said at last. ‘‘Can you sit 
on the bench all day, watching the law hounds hunt 
a human being to the gallows, and at night sink into 
that chair, quite comfortable and at ease, as if nothing 
had happened ?” 

A tinge of red shot over the judge’s temple, but he 
saw that the young creature before him was no object 
of resentment, and answered her mildly. 

“T am not without feeling,” he said. ‘It would 
be better for me if lwere. The judge who condemns 
is sometimes almost as much to be pitied as the vic- 
tim. After a day like this, he should not be reproach- 
ed for seeking a moment’s relief from the pain of his 
duties.” 

“You did feel for him, then!” exclaimed the girl, 
while a gleam of light shot to her eye. ‘Cold and 
calm as you seemed, there was yet a throb of human 
pity under it all.” 

*‘Heaven only knows how deeply I have felt for 
that unhappy man. His crime is terrible, but he does 
not seem born for evil!” 

* Born for evil !” exclaimed the girl, eagerly—“ he 
—oh no, he is noble, good, generous !—” 

She broke off suddenly, dropped her clasped hands, 
and drawing close to the judge, said to him ina 
changed and low voice, ‘‘ They will not find him 
guilty. You do not think they will ?” 

The judge shook his head. ‘‘ The evidence is 
strong—terribly strong.” 

‘‘T know—I know,” said the strange girl, with a 
sort of breathless eagerness. ‘‘ But there is nothing 
positive—you can save him—you will save him. Did 
you not say just now that he was not born for evil? 
Stop, stop, do not speak yet, I have something to say 
—my heart has been so full that I must speak or it 
will break.” 

‘Poor girl, what is the wretched man to you?” 
said the judge, deeply moved. 

‘“What is he to me? true, true, everybody will 
ask that question; you are the first, and I am here 
only to answer it. Listen, sir, listen—since I was 
old enough to know what love was I have loved that 
man—you understand—the man whom youare trying 
for the murder of his wife. He loved me too, and 





though poverty kept down his secret, and wealth 
pampered my pride, love such as ours could not be 
hushed or smothered by such base nurses. Those 
who love passionately act passionately. I was 
ardent, impulsive, sometimes arrogant. He would 
not endure these things in me, because I was said to 
have intellect, and was rich; had I been poor like 
himself, and selfishly weak, he would have yielded 
up his pride to my great love. We quarreled. It 
matters not how or wherefore, and he went away. 
For months I never wrote. He shall make the first 
advances I said week after week till my pride was 
quenched in keen anxiety. I wrote then, and his 
answer was that he was married! He thought that I 
did not love him—that my exactions and haughty 
will arose from lack of affection. He should never 
love any woman as he had loved me, his letter said, 
but I had cast him from my heart, and while his soul 
was thirsting for sympathy and tenderness, she, the 
woman he married, was thrown in his way. He was 
in the whirl of society, and fancying that excitement 
was a second birth of love, that his first passion had 
perished, when it was only in resentful sleep, he 
pledged himself irrevocably to another. 

“Oh, how I had loved that man! how truly I suf- 
fered! but no human creature dreamed of it; why 
should they? I had nothing but my pride left, and 
that shielded me from pity, though it could not from 
the anguish which sympathy would have made more 
bitter. This was two years ago. He did not return 
to the city for months, and when he did come back, 
with his bride, it was long before we met. I saw 
her often, though, for she was frequently in public, 
but it was always with a burning at the heart, and 
something of haughty scorn, that one who had loved 
me could love her, for she was an inferior woman in 
intellect and person—my pride, as well as my affec- 
tion, was outraged in his*choice. 

‘We met at length—oh how changed he was—the 
whole truth had not yet reached his heart, but his 
energies were broken, his self-respect was diminish- 
ed; he was that most pitiable of all objects, a man of 
strong energies suddenly rendered hopeless. Jealous 
affection made me keen sighted, and I knew all this 
before we had spoken a word together. It was a 
bitter joy to me when I was first convinced that he 
did not love the woman he had married. My pride 
was appeased by this knowledge, but as that gave 
way the passionate love so long held in check grew 
into strength again. It was unpremeditated—we 
never should have sought each other—but after two 
years’ separation we were thrown together acci- 
dentally, and alone. It was a terrible meeting for us 
both—terrible in itself, most terrible in its conse- 
quences. For the first time in our lives we poured 
out our whole hearts each to the other. All thoughts 
of pride or prudence were swept away by the strong 
feelings of the moment. I cannot tell you all that 
was said in that last interview. The expressions of 
sorrow and bitter regret on both sides. You have 
seen him in the court, and know that even in this 
terrible trial he seems calm and unimpassioned. It 
is only the curb of a strong will on a burning nature. 
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That day he seemed equally calm, equally immov- 
able, and this made my grief more eloquent. I did 
not dream of the struggle that was going on under 
that cold exterior, and thinking that he did not suffer 
equally with myself, abandoned myself to reproaches 
and expressions of regret that goaded his already 
frenzied feelings on to madness. 

**< Oh, if she were but dead!’ I remember saying 
this more than once. It was wild, sinful, but only 
an expression of agony. Heaven is my judge I had 
no deeper meaning. The last time I uttered this fatal 
wish my hands were both clasped within his, and as 
he bent over me I saw that his features were con- 
vulsed and dreadfully pale. He wrung my knitted 
hands and laughed—laughed! Isay. Youarea judge, 
used to the tortured passions of men—the throes of a 
breaking heart—the wild cries of an uprooted intel- 
lect, are your study—tell me if this man would have 
laughed if my words had not maddened him; if he 
had not been insane! ‘Oh that she were dead!’ I 
uttered in the anguish of my heart. I had my evil 
wish—the next morning she was dead !” 

The stranger sunk to a chair as she ceased speak- 
ing, covered her face and shuddered, but when the 
small hands were removed from over her eyes they 
were dry and painfully brilliant as before. 

** What can I do for you? How can I help you?” 
said the judge, deeply moved by her tearless agony. 

‘* Tell me,” she said, ‘‘ was he not insane?” Her 
lips partly opened, and her breath was held back 
with intense anxiety for his answer. 

‘Tt is but charity to believe that all great crimes 
are committed in a species of insanity,” said the kind 
judge, anxious to soothe her. F 

“Then you do think that he was insane?’ she 
cried, while a gleam of hope shot to her eyes. ‘‘ God 
bless you for saying that. God be praised that it was 
my story that convinced you of it. Tell me, if I go 
into the court to-morrow and repeat what I have just 
said, word for word, will it be evidence for a jury— 
will it convince them that he was driven wild by my 
wicked frenzy ?” 

The judge hesitated—he could not bear to crush 
the last hope to which the wretched girl was clinging. 

‘‘ Speak,” she said, ‘tell me, I beseech you!” 

‘*T am afraid it would but prove a new motive for 
the mur—for the crime charged upon him!” he said 
at length, but in a voice that bespoke pity and reluc- 
tance. 

She fell back in her chair for an instant, as if struck 
helpless by his words, but instantly rallying again, 
she said— 

‘Then you think I had better not appear ?” 

‘* Tt could do no good, but might supply the only link 
wanting in a chain of evidence against the unhappy 
man. That is, a motive for the crime.” 

‘* Still you believe him to have been insane? You 
have heard all, and in your charge to-morrow every 
word that I have said will be remembered.” 

The judge was deeply embarrassed, and it was 
with difficulty that he found words to undeceive her. 

‘¢T cannot, as an honest man, I dare not, as a sworn 
judge, make a charge on any evidence not brought 





forward at the trial,” he said firmly, but with deep 
commiseration. 

**Oh Heaven, great Heaven! You cannot deny 
me this—and so much depends on it. If you could 
but say that there was any thing in the evidence to 
prove him insane, it would save him. A human 
life! think how sweet a thing it must be to savea 
man like that from death—and sucha death! The 
jury will be guided by your charge. I have studied 
their faces, one by one, ever since the trial com- 
menced. I know that they are men to be guided into 
the path of mercy—only show them the way—only 
take a little of the responsibility. You will—you 
will—for did you not admit only a few minutes since 
that he must have been insane? Only say that to- 
morrow—I ask nothing more !” 

The earnestness with which the poor girl pleaded 
was agonizing ; her eyes grew moist, her hands were 
convulsively clasped, and in the energy of her appeal 
she sunk unconsciously to her knees, and clinging to 
his dressing-gown with both hands wildly urged her 
suit. 

The judge raised her, and even in her distress she 
felt that his hands trembled in performing this office ; 
‘*Be comforted, my poor young lady, be more com- 
posed; this is very distressing to me, I assure you,” 
he said, while tears actually stood in his eyes. 

‘“* God bless you for those tears. I knew they were 
wrong who said you had no feeling. How do you 
think that lawyer advised me to act? See, I was to 
have brought this money to offer you, and these, and 
these!” She drew from the folds of her dress a large 
double purse crowded full of bank notes, and with it 
a heavy diamond bracelet, with other female orna- 
ments of great value. “I have given the lawyer 
almost as much to plead his cause ; gold can purchase 
his eloquence, but I dare not offer it to you. My | 
heart rose against his advice the moment I entered 
this room !” 

*< It was well,” replied the judge, crimsoning tothe 
temples with indignation that any man could have 
advised a bribe to him, “It was well that you judged 
more honorably of me than your adviser. If any 
thing could win me to forgetfulness of a stern duty 
it would be your evident distress—not your gold.” 

‘“T know it—I know it—and the blessings of a 
broken heart will follow you to the grave for every 
merciful word uttered in to-morrow’s charge. Oh, 
the clock is striking. Is ittwelve? I will go home 
now. They think I am ata party, and sol was two 
hours ago—see how brilliant they made me!” and 
with a mingled laugh and shudder the strange girl 
threw open her cloak, and revealed a dress of rose- 
colored satin and rich blond, in the folds of which a 
few white roses were crushed. ‘“‘ Would you believe 
it,’ she said with touching earnestness, and folding 
the cloak over her person again, “‘ would you think 
it possible, no creature in my father’s house dreams 
of this, not even my own mother? They think that 
late hours and fashionable follies are rendering me 
so pale. To-night they will be all asleep when I get 
home, and I—oh Heaven, shall I ever sleep again !” 

The wretched girl covered her face with both 
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hands, and, for the first time during the interview, 
burst into tears. After weeping with unrestrained 
violence for a few moments, she uncovered her face 
with a sad smile, and suddenly taking the judge’s 
hand between both hers, kissed it, and left the room 
sobbing bitterly. Before the judge could overtake 
her, or offer her any of those civilities which her 
beauty and evident station seemed to demand, she 
had opened the hall door and hurried out into the 
dark night. He caught one glimpse of her garments 
as she entered the carriage, and then, but for the 
muffled roll of wheels passing through the storm, all 
that had passed within the last half hour might have 
been a dream. 

The next day, when the judge took his place on the 
bench, the spectators remarked that his eyes were 
more heavy than usual, and that his face was pale 
almost as that of the prisoner. He cast a searching 
look, ever and anon, toward a group of female wit- 
nesses that sat near, but among the quiet and com- 
monplace features exhibited there he found nothing 
to remind him of his midnight visiter. The business 
of the trial went on, and, deep as his interest had 
always been in the fate of the prisoner, he now 
listened with keener interest to the proceedings. 
Toward the close, when the evidence grew more and 
more decided against the prisoner, the judge became 
painfully restless, the color came and went on his 
cheek, and there was an expression in his fine eyes 
which no man remembered to have seen there 
before. 

The prisoner, too, seemed less collected and in- 
different than he had hitherto been during the trial. 
Instead of keeping his dark eyes fixed with a sort of 
mournful earnestness on the jury, as he had done the 
day before, he cast wistful glances toward the group 
of females. His eyes grew troubled and brilliant, 
while, now and then, as his hand was raised to wipe 
the drops from his forehead, those who looked closely 
saw that it trembled. This was altogether at variance 
with his former cold and impassioned demeanor, and 
people whispered to each other, that now as his case 
grew more and more hopeless, his courage was giving 
way. 

Once or twice he turned and cast a searching look 
over the multitude of human faces with which the 
room was crowded. The last time, some one in the 
crowd seemed to rivet his attention. Fire flashed to 
his eye, and his cheeks were blood-red. He half 
started to his feet, dropped again as if a bullet had 
cleft his heart, and after one brief shudder, sat mo- 
tionless as before, gazing not upon either judge or 
jury, but pale and marble like, on his own clasped 
hands. 

Among that sea of human faces no one could tell 
which it was that had so moved the prisoner, and a 
boy, muffled in a cloak, and with a seal-skin cap 
drawn over his forehead, pressed so eagerly onward 
just after, that it served to draw attention from the 





unhappy man. Though the crowd was so dense that 
it seemed impossible for any one to advance a single 
step, the lad forced his way till he reached those who 
stood nearest the prisoner, and gathering his cloak 
about him, stood within a few paces of the heart- 
stricken man, pale and motionless also. 

At length the judge stood up to deliver his charge ; 
he was paler than usual in such cases, while an ex- 
pression of stern sorrow lay upon his features, and 
gave depth and solemn pathos to his voice. Still, 
though he seemed more agitated than any one had 
ever seen him before, his intellect was calm and 
clear. The evidence was against the prisoner, there 
was no clue, not a single thread upon which an honest 
mind might fix a doubt. 

The prisoner never lifted his face, but the boy be- 
hind him stood immovable, with his large eyes rivet- 
ed on the judge, and hardly seeming to breathe. As 
the summing up grew more and more against the 
prisoner, the boy began to waver. He reached forth 
one hand, and grasping the arm of a stranger that 
stood next, thus prevented himself from falling to the 
floor. 

In the midst of an opinion, bearing decidedly against 
the prisoner, the judge caught the glance fixed on him 
by this singular boy. The blood rushed to his cheek 
—he stammered—put his hand to his forehead, and 
went on ; but his voice was more subdued, and more 
than once tears were seen to flood his eyes. 

Night eame on—the jury had been out three hours, 
and all that time the crowd remained immovable, and 
in the front, with his eyes bent on the stooping head 
of the prisoner, was that pale and trembling boy. 
They came in at last, those twelve pallid men, with 
the unspoken destiny of a human being imprinted on 
their mournful faces. The boy looked upon them as 
they ranged themselves in the jury box; from one to 
the other his shrinking eyes were turned, and then, 
with one wild struggle, he forced a passage into the 
crowd. 

Guiity !—That fearful word has sealed the death 
sentence of two human beings. Three weeks after 
the trial the prisoner was found dead in his cell. A 
paper of powdered opium, which was found in his 
bosom, was all the explanation of his death that ever 
reached the public. A week after, the judge received 
a funeral card, which surprised him not a little, for 
the bereaved family, though wealthy aad in high 
standing, were total strangers to him. Buta private 
note which followed the card, informed him that after 
she was taken with the brain fever, that terminated 
her life, the young creature who had so suddenly left 
her home desolate, had earnestly requested that he 
might be present at her funeral. 

He went, and there, whiter than the satin which 
lined her coffin, lay his midnight visiter—the seeming 
boy, whose mournful face had troubled him in the 
court room, and whose cold, pale beauty haunted 
him many an hour in his after life. 
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BY JAMES K. PAULDING, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRESIDE,” ‘“‘ WESTWARD Ho!” ETC. 





In a sequestered valley, embosomed among the 
mountains of New England, there lately resided a 
family of the name of Ardell, belonging to the class of 
respectable farmers, over which none other has a 
right to claim precedence in this working-day world. 
Yet, notwithstanding this legitimate claim to an 
equality with the rest of their fellow creatures, they 
were accustomed to boast of having seen better days, 
since the father of the present Mr. Ardell had been a 
man of some note in the Revolutionary war, in the 
course of which he had received honorable wounds, 
and been despoiled of a great portion of his property, 
by an arrogant invader, who paid little attention to 
the modes and practices of honorable warfare. At 
the close of the struggle, finding himself greatly re- 
duced in circumstances, he retired, with his wife 
and an only son, to the valley of which we have 
spoken, and settled himself down on a tract of wild 
land, which he had long owned, but hitherto con- 
sidered of little value. 

He found it as nature made it, rich and beautiful, 
but requiring years of toil and privations to bring it 
into a state to supply the wants of man. There was 
not a house within fifteen or twenty miles; no man 
could hear his neighbor’s dog bark; no bell had ever 
tolled to church; no woodman’s axe or fowler’s gun 
was heard to echo among the surrounding mountains; 
and that most musical and inspiring of all sounds, 
the cheerful voice of man, seldom, if ever, broke. in 
upon the silence of the lonely valley. But industry 
and perseverance conquer all obstacles, save those 
of fate. Every succeeding year diminished the space 
between them and the rest of the world. The wave 
of population, like that of the ocean at its flood, 
gradually advanced over the land, and by degrees 
reached even the recesses of the mountains, carrying 
with it the pioneers of that restless, pale-faced race 
whose destiny it seems never to stop while there 
remains any thing to be accomplished. By the time 
the son became a young man, and the father an old 
one, the bell had begun to toll on Sabbath days, and 
at funerals; the mill-wheel turned; the deep-mouthed 
fox-hound was often heard waking the distant echoes, 
and groups of children might be seen plying their 
listless way to school of a morning. A new creation 
had succeeded that of nature—or rather the efforts of 
man had been rewarded by partaking in her bounty. 

A few—a very few—more years, and the aged 
couple were called from the scene of their sufferings 
and enjoyments. It would sometimes almost seem 
that the old legends which feign that the lives of cer- 
tain persons are spun of one thread, which, when 
cut, puts an end to the existence of both, were true. 
The old man led the way to the other world, and his 





good helpmate lingered only a little while after him, 
wandering about the house as if looking for some- 
thing she had lost; or sitting by the fireside contem- 
plating the old chair in which he had been accus- 
tomed to sit. She neither fretted, complained, nor 
repined, nor could it be perceived that she labored 
under any peculiar depression. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that she in a few months followed her husband, 
and that the physician was sadly puzzled to know of 
what disease she died. They had weathered the 
storms of life in one bottom for many a year, and it 
seemed natural they should reach the same port to- 
gether. 

The son found his home very solitary after the 
death ef his parents, for though there were many 
families settled around, they were not sufficiently 
near for an evening walk, and that last resource of 
listless country solitude, a tavern, was happily want- 
ing in this sequestered region. The nearest approach 
to it was a log cabin at the road-side, tenanted by a 
gentleman of color, against whose door was stuck a 
piece of shingle, on which was daubed, with primi- 
tive skill, a red bottle, spouting its contents into a 
glass of the same color, with such exquisite precision 
that not a single drop was lost in the transition. No 
Paixhan gun, so alarming to our great politicians, 
could equal it in describing a parabola, or in -dis- 
charging those tremendous shot, which, like the great 
marble balls at the Dardanelles, will certainly do 
great execution provided they only hit the mark. 
Young Ardell was therefore often at a loss how to 
dispose of those leisure hours, between working and 
sleeping, which constitute the most critical periods 
of existence, and the proper disposal of which is so 
essential to human happiness. Men require amuse- 
ment of mind, as well as relaxation of body; and 
those who cannot find innocent ones will, in all 
probability, either resort to those that are not so, or 
become gloomy fanatics, seeking in the contempla- 
tion of frightful horrors that excitement they cannot 
elsewhere obtain. 

Fortunately, however, the young man had a better 
string to his bow. He could seek a companion for 
his solitude, and set about it accordingly, as soon as 
decency would permit. He went to the little white 
church, distant only a pleasant morning ride, to look 
for a wife, which is a much better mart than a ball- 
room or a watering-place. Here he made acquaint- 
ance with more than one blooming rural! damsel, who, 
like himself, was heavily oppressed by solitude, and 
very much in want of excitement. Our tale is not one 
of love, and it is only necessary to apprise the reader 
that young Mr. Ardell, being a well-looking lad, with 
a fine farm, and a double frame house, so white that 
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it almost blinded one to look at it ina clear sunshiny 
day, soon threw the handkerchief, which was caught 
by a clever, well-conditioned, rosy-cheeked maiden, 
belonging to the sect of the seekers. In a few weeks 
he brought her home in a new wagon, and installed 
her in the tabernacle of his heart and his household. 

The marriage, though somewhat hasty, did not 
verify the old proverb about repenting at leisure. 
It turned out well, and why should it not, seeing that 
every body allows matrimony is a lottery, and if so, 
where is the use of exercising a blind sagacity in 
selecting a fortunate ticket? People of the greatest 
wisdom and experience are of opinion that marriages 
are made in Heaven, and that a considerable portion 
of rewards and punishments are dealt out through 
that medium. It is therefore a matter of destiny, and 
there is no use in troubling ourselves in the attempt 
to change it. Our young adventurer drew a prize. 
His wife was a judicious, careful, industrious, good 
tempered woman, as free from pride, selfishness, 
willfulnes and vanity, as from that tumultuous, noisy 
vivacity which always makes a sensible man melan- 
choly. The truth is, that she was rather inclined to 
seriousness, owing, probably, to the loneliness in 
which her childhood had been passed, aided by the 
remembrance of a succession of domestic calamities, 
which, though they occurred in her childhood, had 
left adeep impression on her mind, and disposed it 
at times to serious, if not gloomy, contemplations. 

In the course of years they had several children, 
all of whom died young except the eldest, a daughter 
called Judith, whose earliest recollections were of 
the funerals of her little brothers and sisters, and the 
sorrows of her parents. Year after year she missed 
some one of her little playmates, whom she saw 
borne to the grave, and found herself left in lonely 
solitude to lament the loss. They lived only long 
enough to entwine themselves with the fibres of the 
heart, and then disappeared as if they had never been, 
leaving behind them only the sad remembrance of 
their smiles, their lispings, their sufferings and their 
death, as memorials of having once existed. 

The continued succession of severe calamities, 
either hardens or subdues the heart, by rendering it 
incapable of hope and fear, or of enjoying present 
blessings, from the conviction that they are only 
given to be speedily taken away. It was thus with 
the bereaved mother, who finding herself, one by one, 
bereft of her offspring, only wept more bitterly over 
every new-born child, and finally ceased to enjoy 
those transports of the maternal bosom, which sad 
experience had taught her were so soon to end in 
misery and despair. The husband consoled her the 
best he could, and Judith, when she grew old enough, 
mingled her tears with those of her mother. But the 
staff of hope was broken. The treasure she had lost 
rendered her insensible to that which she retained, 
and if it had not been so, she would have said, as she 
had often said to herself before, in reference to her 
other children—‘ W hy should I fix my heart on these, 
Since they are only given to be taken away.” Had 
she sought refuge from her blighted hopes on earth, 
in the brighter hope of future happiness, she might 





have found resignation instead of despair. But the 
shepherd of the flock lived at a distance, and only 
occasionally paid a visit of formal condolence, so 
evidently destitute of all genuine sympathy, as to out- 
rage the keen sensitiveness of genuine grief, while 
his topics of consolation were so commonplace, so 
ill chosen, or so feebly enforced, as to answer no 
other purpose but to convince the poor mourner that 
her hopes were irretrievable, and her sorrows with- 
out alleviation. She gradually sunk under these re- 
peated inflictions, and died in giving birth to a last 
child, who accompanied its mother, and found refuge 
in the same grave. 

Judith was at this period about sixteen years of age, 
tall, and rather striking in her appearance, though 
one could scarcely tell why. She was by no means 
beautiful, unless there is beauty in a strong deep ex- 
pression of melancholy. Her hair was of a glossy 
black, her features extremely regular, and a little in- 
clined to masculine, and the expression of her face, 
though not exactly stern or severe, was so fixed, 
solemn, and often even lofty, as to excite sensations 
which those who experienced them could never 
satisfactorily explain. Her eyes were large and of 
the color of her hair, but so intensely brilliant when 
excited, so heavy, one might almost say lifeless, in 
repose, that the contrast was like that between the 
black thunder cloud and the flash of lightning engen- 
dered in its bosom. Though she sometimes smiled, 
with most expressive sweetness, no one ever remem- 
bered to have seen her laugh since the days of her 
infancy, and her general habit was that of silence, 
except in moments of excitement, when her words, 
tones and gestures seemed to breathe of inspiration. 
One peculiarity was most especially remarked in 
Judith. Under no excitement or provocation, nor in 
the heat of employment or labor, was any color seen 
to mantle her cheek. Morning, noon, and night, it 
was always pale as a marble statue. Generally 
speaking, she was quiet, inattentive, and indiflerent 
to what was passing around her; but there were times 
and occasions, when she would almost frighten her 
father and his friends, by the flashes that burst forth 
from the dark cloud that overshadowed her. It was 
specially remarked, that whenever she heard the bell 
tolling the funeral service of the dead, a sound which 
in the lonely silence of the country is inexpressibly 
melancholy, a shudder passed through her frame, and 
she eagerly sought to escape observation, by retreat- 
ing to the solitudes of the mountains. She never 
wept, but the expression of her face on these occa- 
sions was far more painful than tears. Altogether, 
she was so totally different from the people around, 
that they did not know what to make of her, and 
rather shunned than sought her society. 

Her father, though not a man of keen sensibility, 
was somewhat stunned by these repeated calamities, 
and during the period that elapsed between the death 
of his wife and his own, seemed not to take his usual 
interest in the common affairs of life, though he con- 
tinued to pursue his daily avocations, partly from 
habit, partly from necessity. He, however, became 
indiflerent to those little domestic cares that occupy 
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so much of the attention of minds at ease, and sel- 
dom interfered with the amusements or occupations 
of his daughter. The succession of sorrows ex- 
perienced by the mother, prevented her from exert- 
ing that watchful vigilance, which, more than any 
other influence, shapes the future fortunes of the 
child, and the neighboring school was one in which 
only the most ordinary branches of education were 
taught. The mind of Judith expanded, therefore, with 
little culture and less restraint; and she grew up a 
wild luxuriant plant in the wilderness—the child of 
sorrow, nurtured by the waters of affliction. 

The dwelling of Mr. Ardell, though it became gra- 
dually surrounded by a straggling neighborhood, was 
yet, from its peculiar situation, almost a perfect soli- 
tude. The farm entirely occupied a circular basin 
environed on every side by high mountains. The 
only approach was through a deep ravine, caused by 
a little brawling river, or brook,.as it was called, 
which, issuing from a gorge in the hills, and winding 
around three-fourths of the little valley, escaped 
through a chasm, faced on either side by perpendicular 
rocks, more than a hundred feet high. There was 
but one entrance, and no exit, except by crossing the 
mountains or returning the same way ; consequently 
no public road passed through the vale, and seldom, 
if ever, was it visited by a stranger. From the rustic 
piazza of Mr. Ardeli’s house, neither the place whence 
the brook emerged, nor that where it escaped, could 
be seen, and nothing was visible but the fore-ground 
of rich meadow, the shadowy mountains, and the 
blue sky above. The intercourse with the surround- 
ing neighbors, beyond this barrier, was of that de- 
sultory kind, which leads to no intimacy, and Judith, 
though she had a few acquaintances, possessed no 
friends. ® 

Her mind was her kingdom, and she might be said 
to dwell in a world of her own. WNursed by solitude, 
and with little to remember but scenes of sorrow; 
living in a daily routine of never varying sameness, 
producing neither hope nor disappointment, imagina- 
tion became the master spirit of her mind, and fur- 
nished almost its only vivifying principle. In the 
intervais of domestic occupation, she was accustom- 
ed to roam about the valley, listening to the murmur- 
ings of the little river; or to sit down by its side in 
the shade of the mountain, weaving a web of future 
destiny from materials of her own creation. At sum- 
mer evenings she sometimes sat on the piazza, con- 
templating the stars, and wondering if, as she had 
somewhere read, these thousand winking sentinels of 
heaven were associated with the destinies of man, 
and the arbiters of his fortunes. Her reading had 
been almost exclusively confined to those cheap little 
books hawked about the country by wandering ped- 
lars, such as interpretations of dreams, presentiments, 
omens, ghost stories, and all the light artillery of su- 
perstition. These, aided by solitude, and reinforced 
by the memory of past sorrows, gave a melancholy 
tinge to her mind, which became strongly visionary 
and superstitious. 

She had now reached her nineteenth year, when 
one summer afternoon, as she sat by the side of the 
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little river, in her accustomed seat at the foot of an 
old tree, whose branches overshadowed the stream, 
she was startled by the approach of a stranger, who 
emerged from the ravine, with something like a 
knapsack on his back, and bearing a paper in his 
hand. He came up with a fresh open countenance, 
and in words and tones altogether different from the 
rough salutations of her rustic neighbors, begged 
pardon for his intrusion, adding that he believed he 
had lost his way, was very tired and very hungry, 
and wished to know where he might find rest and re- 
freshment. There is no part of our hospitable plen- 
tiful country, where such an appeal would not be 
answered with a welcome, except perhaps on some 
high roads or thoroughfares, where they are so often 
made and abused, that the most open heart becomes 
at length locked up in suspicion. It is the nature of 
men to be hospitable, and nothing but that insatiate 
love of gain which seems to be inseparable from 
civilization ‘and refinement, prevents the universal 
exercise of this noble virtue. Judith had seen too 
little of the world to be timid, and did not know 
enough of man to be suspicious. Sheled the stranger 
to her father’s house, where he rested from his fa- 
tigue, and satisfied his hunger with plain food, season- 
ed by an honest welcome. 

Although curiosity is one of the besetting sins of 
those who live a life destitute of excitement and 
variety, yet it is doing Mr. Ardell but justice to say, 
that he waited with most exemplary patience for the 
stranger to finish his meal before he commenced his 
catechism. He then made his approaches obliquely 
and cautiously, but was met at the very first advance 
by a full disclosure on the part of the stranger. ‘ Sir,” 
said he, ‘‘ I am by profession an artist—my name is 
Thornley—Horace Thornley—I dare say you may 
have beard of me.” 

“T can’t say I have,” replied the good man, after 
some consideration. ‘I know one Job Thornbeck, 
but I do n’t remember ever to have heard your name 
before.” 

‘‘ Hem—well that is not surprising. Fame must 
blow a goed biast of her trumpet, to be heard in the 
recesses of these mountains. Well, sir, I reside in 
Boston, and being somewhat tired of painting ugly 
faces, as well as a little the worse for long confine- 
ment and indifferent air, 1 buckled on my knapsack, 
containing a change of linen and my implements of 
war, and sallied forih to study nature and taste the 
fresh air of the mountains. I have been wandering 
some days in this neighborhood, and this morning, 
following the course of yonder stream, found my way 
into your little paradise here, where I think I could 
be content to pass my life in catching trout, and 
studying lights and shades, while inbaling health and 
buoyant spirits from every breath of air that b ows. 
The first living thing I saw was this young lady, whom 
I mistook for one of the wood-nymphs, and expected 
every moment she would flee into the mountains ; but, 
finding she did not observe me, and sat perfectly 
quiet, I took out my pencil and sketched her and the 
scene, as you see here.” 

Saying this, he took froma small port-folio a sketeh 
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of Judith and the surrounding landscape, so skilfully 
and faithfully drawn, that father and daughter recog- 
nized it at once, and expressed equal surprise and 
pleasure. There is nothing which more insidiously 
appeals to our self-love than a picture, in which we 
see ourselves, our house, or our land, delineated to 
advantage, and Judith, who had never seen any spe- 
cimen of this charming art, beyond the rude carica- 
tures in those mischievous books we have mentioned, 
at once discovered that she possessed perceptions, 
now for the first time appealed to successfully. She 
gazed at the little sketch with animated pleasure, not 
only from seeing herself there, but from an innate 
taste for the imitative arts, which is one of the uni- 
versal characteristics of mankind, in every stage of 
society. 

This little picture did more to produce a community 
of good feeling, than a much longer acquaintance 
would have accomplished; and when he offered it to 
Judith as a keepsake, she experienced a feeling which 
had never been awakened before, except in her im- 
agination and her dreams. The gentle sisterhood of 
the fine arts, find friends and a welcome everywhere, 
among savage or social beings, with the single ex- 
ception of those whose souls are either absorbed in 
the greedy pursuit of gain, or seared with the hot iron 
of guilt and remorse. In the rough iron age of chival- 
ry the minstrel roved from court to camp at will, 
safe from all the perils of war, the barbaraus violence 
of conflicting despots, and the licentious ferocity of 
bandits and outlaws. The musician is always sure 
of a welcome in the country, and the doors will fly 
open at the sound of his flute, his fiddle, or his hurdy 
gurdy ; and the painter carries in his pencil a key to 
every unsophisticated heart. Who shall say that the 
miracles of Orpheus and Orion are fables, when they 
see the serpent disarmed of his poison, the timid 
mouse divested of his fears, and the savage Indian of 
his ferocity, by the magic of sound? 

Thornley having expressed his admiration of the 
scenery around, and his intention of taking sketches 
from it, was frankly invited to make the house his 
head-quarters, by Mr. Ardeli’s lips and Judith’s bright 
black eyes. It was then that the solitary girl com- 
menced a new existence, and what had only been a 
dream before, now became reality. Afier afew days 
had dispelled the clouds which obscure the brightness 
of a first acquaintance between kindered spirits, she 
would, with the consent of her father, accompany 
Thorniey in his excursions around, in search of the 
picturesque, and when he wanted a figure to animate 
his landscape, he would place her in the proper atti- 
tude and situation, and sketch her to the life. To his 
equal surprise and delight, he soon discovered that 
the mind of this untutored girl was a rich and fertile 
soil that only required cultivation to bring forth the 
finest and most delicate fruits, and felt a pleasure for 
which he could not account, in opening the mine, 
Without any wish cr expectation of sharing the trea- 
sure. He was himself a man of genius, and held that 
divining rod, by which hidden springs are detected, 
though they flow ever so deep beneath the surface. 
‘When lighted up by a kindred spark from his mind 





her face became expressive, intellectual—more than 
beautiful; and when under the influence of some 
strong conception of the tender, the beautiful, or the 
sublime, she forgot her timidity, and there flowed from 
her lips ideas that poets might covet, clothed in words 
that orators might envy. Thornley was, as is often 
the case with the sister-arts, a musician as well as a 
painter. He carried his flute with him wherever he 
went, and now in the quiet, calm summer evenings, 
wakened the echoes of the little valley, with many 
of those delightful old airs, whose melody touches the 
inmost heart, and which in spite of the sneers of 
fashionable insensibility, will live forever, though 
their authors are forgotten. 

Thus passed away a good portion of the merry 
month of June—the May of happier climes—and in 
less time than this strong feelings take deep root in a 
fertile soil. They had never talked of love, but 
there are other organs gifted with speech beside the 
tongue. Judith had never seen, though she had 
often dreamed of a kindred spirit, and Thornley, who 
was, like all persons of genius, somewhat of an en- 
thusiast, who had lived in the great world, in which 
his profession gave him a near and intimate view of 
the freaks and vanities of fashionable women, and 
who could easily transfer his love of natural scenery 
to the beauties of a natural character, found himself 
all at once in a predicament where it behooves a 
man of honor and integrity to make up his mind 
irrevocably. He accordingly asked himself, ‘ Shall 
I woo this wild doe of the mountains, and will she 
respond’‘to my wooing? Can I be content to sit down 
here quietly, and pass the rest of my life without the 
excitement of fame, and amuse myself with painting 
landscapes, catching trout, playing the flute, raising 
pumpkins, and gamboling gwith children?” When 
he had satisfactorily answered these questions, he 
asked himself if Judith would accept the sacrifice 
he was willing to offer. ‘‘ I will put her to the test,” 
thought he, ‘‘ without asking the question, and thus 
save myself the mortification of a refusal.” 

Taking his pencil he sketched a parting scene be- 
tween Judith, himself and Mr. Ardell, and that very 
evening announced his intention of leaving them 
next day. As he did so, he watched the countenance 
of Judith, where he detected nothing but a slight 
quivering of her lip. She neither turned pale, nor red, 
for, as before observed, her color never changed. 
Thornley inwardly denounced her as an insensible 
block, and resolved to be off bright and early on the 
morrow. Before taking leave, however, he addressed 
the father and daughter as follows: 

‘‘T have already taken your likenesses, as some 
trifling acknowledgment of your kind. hospitality, 
and now wish to leave with you some little memorial 
of our parting hour, to remind you of one you may 
never see again, but who will never forget the 
cheerful, happy hours he spent in this little valley, 
and least of all, its kind-hearted tenants.’”? He then 
presented Judith with the sketch, in which he had 
exerted all his fancy, and all his art, to give foreeand 
expression to the parting about to take place. He 
had represented himself as shaking hands for the last 
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time with Mr. Ardell, at the same time that he cast a 
look at his daughter, so full of love, regret, and 
anguish, that Judith, after contemplating it a few 
moments, dropped the picture from her hand, and 
rushed out of the room in an agony of tears. 

‘What under the sun has got into Judith?” ex- 
claimed the simple Mr. Ardell; “this is the first time 
I have seen her weep since she left off mourning for 
her poor mother.” 

He was right. Judith had wept so often, and so 
bitterly, in her early life, that the fountain was almost 
dry, and nothing less than a new and powerful emo- 
tion could replenish it again. Thornley was now 
satisfied, and astonished the worthy old man by ad- 
dressing him as follows: 

«My dear sir, will you give me your daughter for 
a wife? I love her with all my soul, and, from what 
has just happened, have reason to hope I am not in- 
different to her. I have saved a few thousand dollars 
by my profession, which will prevent my becoming 
a burthen to you. I am fond of the country, for I was 
brought up there; I believe Judith will ensure my 
happiness, and hope I may be able to contribute to 
hers. Of my connections, fortune, and character, I 
carry testimonials about me, and I now ask you 
whether, if they prove satisfactory, you will bestow 
your daughter on me for a wife?” 

“Why, bless my heart, my son,” exclaimed the 
good man, “if she likes you, take her and welcome. 
Judith is a little odd sometimes, but I warrant she 
will make a good wife, for she has been a good 
daughter to me. You say you will come and live 
with us. I am glad of that, for I could not bear to 
part with the only one of all my children Providence 
in its mercy has leftto my age. I hope I shall yet 
live to see my grandchildren supply the place of 
those I have lost, and seat them on my knee, as I 
used to do my own little lost ones. You need not 
show me your papers, for it is hardly worth while 
for any one to come here to play the rogue, and cheat 
an old man out of his only remaining blessing. I 
have read of such things in the newspaper, though I 
can hardly believe them. But, as I was saying— 
Hey! what the plague has become of the man? I 
believe I am talking to nobody.” 

The worthy man was right, for Thornley having 
heard all he thought to the purpose, took the oppor- 
tunity of his turning his eyes upward toward the 
ceiling, as he always did when speechifying, to de- 
part without ceremony. He sought Judith, and found 
her sitting on the spot where he had first seen her, 
and her face seemed paler than ever in the moonlight. 
She seemed unaware of his approach, and when he 
sat down by her side, started with a scream of sur- 
prise, apprehension and agony. His tale was soon 
told; and the first embrace, the first kiss, sealed the 
compact which united their destinies. 





‘*T love you, my dear Thornley,” said Judith, with | 
frank simplicity— I never loved any other man but | 


my father, for I have seen none to love. I will do 


all I can to make you happy, but I have a pre- 
sentiment I shall live to plant daggers in your 
heart.” 

Thornley scouted the presentiment. ‘I trust, my 
dearest Judith,” said he, ‘that we shall live to enjoy 
many years of quiet bliss in this sequestered abode, 
where there are no allurements for vice to intrude ; 
and the absence of temptation is the best security 
against transgression.” 

He lived, however, to learn from sad experience 
that misery has many fathers, and that though, most 
generally, it is the offspring of guilt, it sometimes 
traces its pedigree from the purest fountains of piety 
and virtue. Either of these carried to the utmost 
excess of excitement, becomes a fruitful source of 
suffering both to ourselves and others; and, as the 
opposite lines meet in the self same circle, so do the 
extremes of virtue and vice, when one is unrestrained 
by reason, the other by conscience, too often prove 
fatal to human happiness. Even fanaticism and 
superstition, among the most deadly enemies of man, 
are emanations from the highest of all sources. The 
fountain is undefiled, and is only polluted in the 
stream, as it flows through the secret uncleansed 
sewers of the human heart. 

Judith, though she had centered every affection of 
her heart, but filial love, in her husband, married with 
a dreary presentiment of undefinable misery. Her 
mind had been so often smitten to the earth, that, like 
the shrub too frequently bent, it seemed to have be- 
come incapable of rising again. Its decided tendency 
was toward melancholy anticipations, and if she 
ever rejoiced it was witha fearful joy. Instead of 
turning her face to the sunshine, like the sun-flower, 
she resembled the morning-glory, which ever shuts 
its blooms to the inspiring warmth of the summer ray. 
The night preceding her wedding, her visions, no 
doubt influenced by her waking thoughts, presented 
a terrible picture. She dreamed she heard the dismal 
bell tolling for a funeral, and saw a long procession 
of little coffins, followed by one of larger size, mov- 
ing slowly toward the little church where her mother, 
sisters and brothers were buried side by side. She 
heard the heavy clods of earth fall hollowly on the 
houses of death beneath, thus placing an everlasting 
barrier between the quick and the dead, and when all 
Was over, a voice seemed to issue from the skies 
above, exclaiming “ Thus shall it be with thee and 
thine!” She awoke in trembling horror, the words 
still ringing in her ears, and though all else had 
vanished, the impression was so deep and vivid that 
she could never afterward decide whether she had 
really heard the fearful denunciation, or whether it 
was only a dream. It clouded the latent sunshine of 
her mind, strengthened her gloomy presentiment, 
and marred all her anticipations of the future. She 
pronounced the marriage vow with the warning of 
the preceding night still ringing in her ears, and the 
long procession of coffins moving before her eyes. 

[Conclusion in our next. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY NEWS. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ABROAD, 


Brussels, December 1, 1845. 


My pEAR GRraHAM,—Speaking of French manners of the 
present day, I cannot forbear mentioning an Album, in the 
possession of Mons. Dousse d’Armanon, a young tourist, 
which contains autographs of the most distinguished men 
and women in all parts of the globe. Diplomacy, science, 
literature, and jockey-clubs, have volunteered their heroes 
to swell its pages. Viennet, Ballanche, George Sand and 
Victor Hugo, have contributed their share of readable mat- 
ter; but the following inscriptions on three consecutive 
leaves show, in a striking manner, the intellectual anarchy 
of the French metropolis. On the first of these leaves we 
behold a commonplace Communist phrase, of Eugene Sue: 

“To soften the misery of the poor laboring classes is, 


without doubt, praiseworthy but it would be much 
better to prevent it. (Signed) EuGENE Sus.” 


The second is rather more naive, and reads thus: 


*¢ Honor to whom honor is due. My device is: ‘ Love 

and Polka.’ (Signed)  ExizaBeTH, QuEEN PomaRE, 
(Of the Ball Mabille.)”’ 

The third is serious: . 

*« The head in which the Iliad was born is now but a 
grain of dust. (Signed) CHATEAUBRIAND.” 

These transitions from the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
vice versa, are quite characteristic of the taste of that won- 
derfal people. 

Among the latest publications of biographies, I will this 
time speak of that‘of the German tragedian Seydelmann, 
the John Kemble, if not the Garrick, of that country. You 
know that Shakspeare and the whole legitimate British 
drama, is as familiar on the German boards as on the Eng- 
lish, and that German writers have written the best com- 
mentaries on the works of the immortal bard, whom they 
emphatically called “the great evangelist of the world,” 
and, under these circumstances, the notions of a German 
actor of distinction may not be read without some interest. 
I will not trouble you or your readers with the man’s 
parentage, birth, or déath. I only transcribe some of his 
rather respectable ideas. They are quaint and curious, but 
striking. 

‘A man who plays comedy,”’ observed Seydelmann to 
his son, “‘and does not understand the art of interesting 
people by his own agreeable personality, is always dis- 
agreeable to the public. Look on the whole host of actors, 
who is there among them that can affect you agreeably 
and lastingly if you do not deem him worthy of your 
respect off the stage? Why are there so few great actors? 
Because there are few whole soul men. Is it not the 
innate wealth or poverty which we men of the boards 
exhibit in every look—in every gesture—in our very 
accent? Every thing in us becomes a mirror of the soul— 
hinc ille lachryme! The best way to iti att as is to 
be so in reality.” 

** A poor piano will sooner ‘reproduce: a inelody thai a 
foolish actor a refined, sensible word.” ants 

*‘ The empire of art is a battle field in which blind rage 
or despair but too often run after the wreath of victory. 
But the hot, feverish blood of the man in danger is the 
very opposite of the artist. The latter requires the flame 
of enthusiasm, purified by moral feelings, and enlightened 
by reason.”’ 





** Actors ought never to be fools on the stage. That 
which they perform, the act itself, must produce laughter. 
The more earnest and natural they perform the nothing- 
ness of the every-day pursuits of life, the truer their 
gestures, the greater is the pleasure produced by their act- 
ing. Think of some popular scene you have witnessed 
that is laughable. What was it that made you laugh? 
Was it not the seriousness with which people acted their 
part? Be everywhere true and natural, and the comical 
effect will be produced spontaneously.” 

To a friend he writes—‘I play Schiller’s Wallenstein, 
(so beautifully translated by Coleridge,) who assists me in 
assuaging the sorrows of my heart. I wrap myself in the 
rich heritage left us by our divinely gifted bard! If all 
hopes do not deceive me, I shall be a different Wallenstein 
from all the rest, but perhaps not popular on that very 
account. After what common model is this Wallenstein 
not usually formed? with extended frame of body, stiff 
covered with leather from head to foot—the automaton 
mouth full of honeyed words—uttered while performing 
military parade steps—without blood or brains—that they 
call Wallenstein! AndI, poor mortal, should venture to 
swim against the current! I shall be hissed; but then I 
have one great ally—the soul of the poet !” 

Of the arrogance of modern poets he speaks thus— 

‘Ah what stuff one has to digest—all modest ‘ master 
works of art ;’ and if they do not please the public, Garrick 
is covered with dirt.” 

“The poorest devil of an author is sometimes still a 
prince of reviewers, and mimicry remembers it, only 
litera scripta manet.”’ 

A certain actor in Berlin he describes thus characteris- 
tically—‘‘ Mr. P. looks still like an anchovy placed on its 
tail, and his intonation sounds as an anchovy looks—thin, 
very thin, and cracked. In addition to this he has the 
flexibility of limbs of a French hair-dresser, so that words, 
looks and gestures are thrown together in the merriest 
confusion. In spite of his black court dress, and his glass, 
of which he makes constant use, he always appears to me 
to be in an antechamber, aping the gentleman in the 
parlor.” 

And to a poet he says—“ A. W. Schlegel was right in 
saying, ‘ there is nothing more rare than a good actor.’ 
Artistical repose is a warm hearth, gladdening the heart 
and the mind; but the quiet of most actors is but a painted 
chimney.”’ 

To a German dramatic writer, Gutzkow, he observes 
about the stage, ‘‘the narrow place where ideality and 
reality are locked in a sad embrace—thither life has pushed 
me back—there alone I am myself—everywhere else only 
a part of my being—distrustful, cold, mutilated! But I 
will not complain. Happy he who has found a place of 
refuge—who knows the home of his soul——the place 
where all his faculties have full sway—where they are 
permitted to act free from fetters. Oh, I feel I am happy— 
through pain !” 

Seydelmann was one of the most philosophical actors of 
modern times, and probably as deeply versed in Shak- 
speare’s characters as any who has lately flourished on the 
British stage. He has found several biographers; the one 
from whom] have quoted is that of a professor of literature 
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If actors were to take their proper stand in society we should 
have more of the legitimate drama, and less buffoonery on 
the stage than now disgraces it, and renders it unfit for the 
resort of persons of taste and cultivation. 

I read in one of the five hundred periodicals of Europe an 
account of a character sui generis—to whom nothing simi- 
lar is found either in the old or new world. It is that of a 
Spanish bookseller. These gentlemen being for the most 
part no publishers, but mere antiquaries, have a singular 
mode of doing business. When a stranges calls, it is usual 
first to smoke a cigar, and talk of any thing except books. 
At last, after the parties feel somewhat acquainted, the 
purchaser may venture on mentioning the name of the 
author whose works he would like to peruse. Upon this 
the man in the shop will smile, but seldom give a direct 
answer—books, like alchymistical recipes, being not easily 
talked about with the profane. If the purchaser, after 
having succeeded in putting the vender ina tolerable state 
of good humor, repeats his request, the good natured an- 
swer is “‘ Tengo que guardar la tienda. Vd esta corriendo 
los calles,” (I have to attend shop here. Your honor has 
nothing to do but walk the streets.) Here follows another 
dialogue on indifferent subjects, after which the persever- 
ing purchaser having again pressed his demand, will be 
consoled with a condescending “ Veremos—call again in a 
couple of days.”’ When, after the lapse of that time, the 
purchaser again makes his appearance, he is received by 
the man of books with a smiling countenance, which fore- 
bodes the realization of all his wishes. ‘ No le hace ; lo 
mismo tiene, son siempre antiguedades,” (I have not got it; 
but I have something precisely similar and equally old.) 
With the Spaniards as with the Roman logicians, the prin- 
ciple holds that omne simile est idem. Should you con- 
clude to purchase, the bargaining commences. It will cost 
you dear ; it is the only copy on hand—an exceedingly rare 
book, &c. In fact you imagine yourself in an oriental 
bazaar, and not in a library; buying curiosities and not 
books. Should you obtain the confidence of the bookseller, 
he may, perhaps, after the fourth or fifth visit, show you a 
stray volume of Voltaire or Rousseau; which he will ex- 
hibit to you as a Jew would unlock his treasure to a friend 
—half closing it again under your eyes. If you do not 
evince the utmost craving after these rare volumes, 
you must be a man wholly unacquainted with the latest 
productions in literature. He will then ask you whether 
you are English or acquainted with English writers? 
Should you give him an affirmative answer, he will not fail 
to treat you to an old French translation of the works of 
““ Chespire, que les Anglais é crivent Schakspir,” which, 
observes the Correspondent, ‘is like all French transla- 





tions of the great British bard, an attempt to pass the 
Niagara falls through a filter.” 

Let me recommend warmly to your perusal, and to a re- 
publication in America, the second edition of “Sonnets, 
written strictly in the Italian style,” by William Pulling. 
The author really is the English Petrarch ; not only in form 
but also in sentiment, and contrasts quite favorably with 
the poetical productions of English literature of the present 
day. The author, for whose success I cannot but cherish 
the warmest solicitude, says of himself— 

“ But yet I England’s Petrarch fain would be; 
Would o’er her language shed a softening grace, 
And nature sing and God melodiously ; 

And when my eyes no longer earth can see, 
Fain would I hold in memory’s book a place, 
Like thee, approved for rich chaste poetry.” 

Shall he not be gratified ? 

Very different from the modern Petrarch is the work of 
a British Materialist Philosopher, (God save the mark!) 
who has presented the London book market with a work, 
which I am afraid will but too soon find its way to the 
United States. It is a most impious, and, at the same time. 
absurd and superficial publication, and, on that very ac- 
count, calculated to do a vast deal of mischief. It bears 
the inscription—‘“ Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion,” London, 1845. It labors to establish the theory of 
Cosmogonies—as old as the hills—but notwithstanding its 
age, never seriously believed in by any rational mind, and 
at variance with all human observations or sound philoso- 
phy. The author, evidently a man of very little depth of 
learning, makes occasionally an attempt at pathos, which, 
however, never rises above solemn nonsense. His feelings 
are spurious, and the tout ensemble a mixture which cannot 
sit well on any stomach. 

I have, in a previous letter, alluded to the second edition 
of Professor Gfroerer’s ‘‘ Gustavus Adolphus and his Time.” 
The work is now completed, and published in a large oc- 
tavo volume, and is probably the best history of the war of 
the Reformation now extant. The first part of it—that 
which treats of the causes of the war—throws a new light 
on the history of those days, which diminishes the halo 
which has hitherto surrounded the King of Sweden, show- 
ing that his wars were not purely religious, but occasioned, 
in part at least, by the desire of conquest. It is but recently 
—since the mediatizing of the smaller states of Germany 


/ and many of its former free towns, that the archives of 


those towns, in which the history of Germany was for the 
most part buried, have been thrown open to the study 
of the historian, and the author of the present volume, the 
learned librarian of Stuttgart, and professor of Lutheran 
Theology, has made good use of the ‘ documentary evidence.’ 
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Ay! ask the deathless stars, my boy, 
The secret of their power 

To chain the soul in silent awe, 
At evening’s lonely hour! 

For since the eastern magi watched 
On Chaldea’s midnight plain, 

Full many a pagan priest and seer 
Have asked them, all in vain! 


Far up they roll their silent course, 
With calm and steady light, 
Still looking on the deeds of earth, 
Lone watchers of the night! 
S* 





They saw Assyria’s rise and fall— 
They saw the might of Rome— 
And these are fled, yet still the stars 

Watch from their deathless home ! 


And ages more shall pass away, 
And empires come and go, 

Yet still the stars shall keep their watch, 
With faces wan with wo. 

1’ll tell thee, child, what subtle power 
Is theirs, as thus they roll— 

It is the voice of God, through them, 
That whispers to thy soul! 
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“COME, COME AWAY.” 


A SOCIAL GLEE OR CHORUS. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


WORDS ADAPTED BY W. E. HICKSON. 


PRESENTED BY J. G. OSBOURN. 
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wel-come you, Oh 


wel-come you, Oh 


wel= come you, Oh 





true hearts wel-come you, Oh come, come a - - © Way. 


From toil and cares, on which the day is closing, 
The hour of eve brings sweet reprieve, 
Oh come, come away : 
Oh come, where love will smile on thee, 
And round its hearth will gladness be, 
And time fly merrily. Oh come, come away. 


While sweet Philomel, the weary trav’ler cheering 
With evening songs, her note prolongs ; 
Oh come, come away. 
In answering songs of sympathy, 
We ’ll sing in tuneful harmony, 
Of Hope, Joy, Liberty. Oh come, come away. 


The bright day is gone, the moon and stars appearing, 
With silver light, illume the night; 5 
Oh come, come away. 
Come, join your prayers with ours—address 
Kind Heaven, our peaceful home to bless 
With Health, Hope, Happiness. Oh come, come away. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Biographical and Critical Miscellanies. By William H. 
Prescott. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Mr. Prescott’s fame as an historian has eclipsed his repu- 
tation as an essayist and reviewer. The present volume 
isa most agreeable remembrancer of the latter. It con- 
sists of a life of Charles Brockden Brown, the novelist, 
originally written for “‘Sparks’s American Biography,” 
and also of a series of twelve articles, originally con- 
tributed to the North American Review. These are 
marked by Mr. Prescott’s usual richness, elegance and 
insinuating ease of diction, and contain much valuable 
information, and sensible and genial criticism. The papers 
on Cervantes, Scott, Italian Narrative Poetry, Poetry and 
Romance of the Italians, Moliere, Scottish Song, Chateau- 
briand, and Irving’s Conquest of Granada, are the best in 
the volume, and make most delightful and instructive read- 
ing. The peculiarity of Mr. Prescott’s manner of com- 
position is the flowing felicity of style in which he commu- 
nicates his thoughts or facts. There is an absence of all 
strain and restraint in his diction; it is eminently fluid; 
and seems to come from his pen like a “ genial current of 
the soul.”” The present volume is full of fine things, said 
with the quietest grace of manner; of valuable thoughts 
and generalizations, the product of much earnest reflection 
and patient investigation, thrown off as though they were 
the commonplaces of conversation. Before we read this 
volume we were not aware of Mr. Prescott’s attainments 
in polite literature—with his extensive knowledge of the 
great poets and miscellaneous writers of France, Spain and 
Italy, and his insight, not merely into the mental constitu- 
tion of individual authors, but also into the philosophy of 
literature, as discerned by the thoughtful student of its 
history. We had supposed that the course of historical 
study, necessary to produce such works as ‘“ Ferdinand 
and Isabella’? and “‘ The Conquest of Mexico,”’ would have 
precluded him from so thorough an acquaintance with 
general literature as this volume indicates. We are glad 
that it is published, as it must increase his reputation, by 
evidencing the range of his studies and the variety of his 
powers. Mr. Prescott’s fame has gone forth into many 
lands, and materially assisted in giving a character to 
American literature. In the present work he has not com- 
promised that fame or lowered that character. 


The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. With Eluci- 
dations, by Thomas Carlyle. New York: Wiley § Put- 
nam. 2 vols. 16mo. 


It would be useless to deny that this work is one of great 
merit; that it places many equivocal acts of Cromwell in 
a truer light than that through which they have formerly 
been viewed—that there is an attempt, at least, torepresent 
the subject dramatically, from the “heart outward,” and 
not from the “skin inward,’’—and that the whole repre- 
sentation blazes with that stern, rough, but intense and 
fiery eloquence which flows through the other writings of 
the author—but still no reader, with a grain of moral 
sense, Or common sense, can fail to see that Carlyle’s zeal 
for Cromwell has completely blinded him to all the bad 
qualities in his character, and that, in the remarks on the 
Trish war at least, he has compromised every principle of 





morals, and every instinct of humanity, in his eagerness to 
make out a case for his hero. In his contempt for what he 
is pleased to call the “ rose-colored”? sentimentality of those 
who love peace, and shrink with horror from rapine and 
murder, he hardly seems aware that, under the influence 
of a morbid sentimentality of another kind, he himself has 
come forWard to whitewash Oliver Cromwell. We may 
judge of his love for his subject, by his willingness to 
sacrifice to him justice, mercy and truth. In his justifica- 
tion of Cromwell’s wholesale massacres in Ireland—in 
echoing the bigoted or crafty religious phrases under which 
Cromwell himself veiled their enormity—in that perversion 
of sympathy by which he would try to make us honor, not 
the heroic men who fought for their cause against hope, 
but for their cold-blooded murderer—and, finally, for 
attempting to give the sanction of religion to the whole— 
Carlyle appears as a sort of compound historian, made up 
of Machiavelli, Sir Harry Vane, Jack Ketch and Mr. 
Squeers. It would be just as easy to justify the master of 
* Dotheboys Hall,’ and make him out a philanthropist, as 
to give any character of religion or mercy to Cromwell’s 
cruelties in Ireland. Besides, the great Protector needs 
none of this puffing. His fame can afford to be stained 
with some crimes, as well as that of many other great men 
of action. But the mode pursued by Carlyle would make 
history and biography more immoral and detestable than 
the most licentious fictions. It: would canonize all guilt 
which had been accompanied by energy ; it would hold up 
bigotry, tyranny, hypocrisy, murder, as things noble and 
great ; it would make Hampden and Washington give way 
to Danton and Mirabeau. Besides, it destroys all discrimi- 
nation in judging character, and daubs vices and crimes 
with the same eulogy it scatters upon virtues and ability. 
The thing would appear ridiculous in any other mode of 
representation than that adopted by Carlyle, but he pos- 
sesses a singular power of corrupting the moral sense, 
through appeals to the senses and the imagination, and for 
making the reader ashamed of the axioms of morals and 
religion, by stigmatizing those who abide by them as super- 
ficial, incapable, and deficient in insight. 


Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, who lived about the 
Time of Shakspeare. With Notes. By Charles Lamb. 
New York. Wiley § Putnam. 2 vols. 16mo. 


Every body who knows any thing of Charles Lamb, 
knows that his love of the dramatic authors of the time of 
Elizabeth and Charles I., was with him a feeling “‘ passing 
the love of women.”? The present volumes were the result 
of years of reading and reflection, in their delightful com- 
pany, and were originally published more than thirty years 
ago. This is the first American edition—why the first, it 
would be difficult to tell, for few works seem better fitted 
for general circulation in every place where the English 
language is the mother tongue. Leaving out the value of 
Lamb’s notes—among the most acute, profound and genial 
contributions to the criticism of the nineteenth century— 
the extracts from a whole army of dramatic poets would 
appear to present a sufficient temptation to readers of any 
taste. The original works are almost out of the reach of 
Americans, and to nineteen-twentieths of our population 
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there are few passages in the whole two volumes, which will 
not have the recommendation of novelty, as well as beauty, 
sweetness and power. We have extracts from Peele, 
Marlowe, Decker, Webster, Marston, Chapman, Heywood, 
Middleton, Rowley, Ford, Massinger, Greville, Ben John- 
son, Beaumont and Fletcher, Shirley, and a number of 
others among their cotemporaries—all of them men of 
mark in the greatest age of English letters, and some of 
them displaying genius of the highest order. The age of 
Shakspeare was replete with authors, who evinced, in de- 
lineating the strongest and deepest passions, as they flame 
out in practical life, a power which has not since been 
equalled. Lamb’s Selections are full of examples. Reading 
them is like turning over a new leaf in the book of human 
nature. They give us new and positive knowledge of 
man and woman. A book which is thus, in some degree, 
a mirror of one of the greatest and most characteristic 
periods in the history of literature, cannot fail to succeed 
in the United States. Our American publishers, in not 
issuing it years ago, must have adopted a line of reasoning 
in which a sneer was implied at their countrymen’s taste. 





Poems of Many Years. By Richard Moncton Milnes. Bos- 

ton. Wm. D. Ticknor § Co. .1 vol. 12mo. 

Milnes is highly esteemed in England, both as a man and 
a poet; and the present elegant edition of his best volume, 
is an indication that his reputation has crossed the Atlantic. 
The poems included in the collection are very fair expo- 
nents of his personal and poetical character. They are not 
characterized by much passion or spontaneous imagination, 
but are replete with fancy and sentiment, pure, gentle, full 
of affection, and pervaded by a tone of meditation, often 
exquisitely fine and beautiful. There is an air of purity 
and holiness around his poetry, a reverential love for the 
sanctities and humanities of life; a deep sympathy with 
whatever in man and nature addresses the sense of moral 
beauty, and often a keenness of insight into the heart’s 
affections and the mind’s subtler laws, which give to his 
works an abiding charm, that it is difficult to analyze. His 
poems often suggest more than they directly convey, and 
their chief excellence is in their power to call up thoughts 
and feelings which sleep in the buz and jar of actual life. 
Ticknor & Co’s edition is equal to the London, in beauty of 
mechanical execution. We like to see American publish- 
ers have the daring to issue such elegant specimens of typo- 
graphy. Milnes is a poet who would be out of his element 
in blurred type and brown paper. 





Poems. By Frances S. Osgood. New York. Clark § 
Austin. 1 vol. 16mo. 


The readers of *‘ Graham” are too well acquainted with 
the poetry of Mrs. Osgood, to need an editorial reecommen- 
dation of its beauty and facile grace of diction. The pre- 
sent volume is ‘got up’? with exceeding neatness and 
elegance, and will doubtless have a pleasant journey into 
every quarter of the land. It is well worthy of a cordial 
recognition whithersoever it goes, especially from the 
countrywomen of the accomplished authoress. Mrs. Os- 
good has that flexibility of mind which is the guarantee of 
continual improvement; her power deepens and strength- 
ens with exercise. Within the last year her poetry has 
been more glowing and graceful than ever before, The 
present volume is replete with pieces, varying from those 
which are merely ingenious and felicitous specimens of 
fancy, to those which are informed and “ o’er informed”’ 
with passion and imagination. Therichness, fullness and 
harmony of her diction, lend it a peculiar fascination, to 
which the dullest reader cannot be insensible. The senti- 





ment is fine and feminine, with an occasional dash of the 
morbid and the eccentric, but still ever womanly. Weare 
glad that her popularity is so steadily growing, and that her 
volume starts in the race of fame with the good wishes of 
all who delight to see poetic power blended with womanly 
feeling. 


The Life of Mozart, including his Correspondence. By Ed- 
ward Holmes. New York. Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 
16mo. 


This volume forms Number 4, of ‘“ Harper’s New Mis- 
cellany,” an enterprize which promises well for cheap 
literature. The present is probably the best life of Mozart 
extant. The materials for it were extensive but scattered, 
and the author has shown skill in their collection and ar- 
rangement. He has made a most interesting and well 
written book, enabling the reader to obtain a clear view of 
Mozart’s inward and outward life, from his boyhood to his 
death, and leaving the correspondence to tell its own story, 
when it could do so without interpretation. Subjoined to 
the volume is a complete list of Mozart’s works, arranged 
chronologically, and specimens of his compositions when 
only six years old. The whole biography is a most in- 
teresting record of one who, in the words of Mr. Holmes, 
“ excelled in every species of composition, from the impas- 
sioned elevation of the tragic opera, to the familiar melody 
of the birth-day song; nor will they cease to command 
universal admiration while music retains its power as the 
exponent of sentiment and passion.” 





Selections from the Works of Taylor, Latimer, Hall, Milton, 
Barrow, South, Brown, Fuller and Bacon. By Basil 
Montague. New York. Wiley & Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 


A most delightful book, and one which should be on 
every man’s table, for constant reference. It is a string of 
pearls from the old English prose writers, and by no means 
strung atrandom. The editor is well known in England 
as a most profound admirer of the glorious old noblemen of 
letters, from whose works he makes his felicitous selec- 
tions. The task bears on every page the marks of having 
been a labor of love. The volume is crammed with thought 
and imagery; and contains texts for a library. It brings 
forcibly to the reader’s mind the couplet of Roscommon : 


“The sterlihg bullion of one English line, 
Drawn tkro’ French wire, would thro’ whole pages shine.” 


The Genius end Character of Burns. By Professor Wilson. 
New York. Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is the most complete work on Burns that we have 
seen. It is inferior to Carlyle’s eloquent essay, in depth 
and impressiveness, but fuller of the details of Burns’ cha- 
racter and poems. The selections are very numerous, and 
the comments on them display sympathy and acuteness. 
The circulation of the volume will give the public an in- 
creased interest in its subject. It is written in Wilson’s 
best style, and bears little evidence of the bad qualities 
which deform so much of his brilliant prose. 


The Book of Christmas. By Thomas R. Hervey. New 

York. Wiley & Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 

This is a delightful book, descriptive of the customs, cere- 
monies, traditions, superstitions, fun, feeling and festivities 
of the Christmas Season. The style is mch and genial. 
Hervey, of late years, has rather faded from the public eye, 
and we are glad to be reminded of him by so fine a book as 
the present. 
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Poems. By Amelia. 1 vol. Boston. A. Tomkins. 1845. 


We have here the poems of that delightful poet, Amelia 
B. Welby, published in an elegant form, worthy of their 
great beauty. We have always been an admirer of her 
rich and gorgeous genius. Mrs. Welby is certainly supe- 
rior to all her sister poets, of America, in luxuriance of 
language, as well as in that full and glowing fancy which 
so intoxicates us in the perusal. To read her poems after 
some of the tamer ones from other hands, reminds us of 
what some travelers describe of the sudden changes in 
temperature at sea—one moment the ship is in the midst of 
chill winds, the next, amid the warm and glowing skies of 
summer. Mrs. Welby seems to write “ currente calamo,”’ 
with all the impulsiveness of true genius. Occasionally 
pruning would improve her poems, and sometimes her me- 
taphors are worn till they are thread-bare; but the gene- 
ral effect of her poems could scarcely be improved by the 
most rigid correction. Nature, in her case, seems to have 
supplied the place of art, reminding us of that fine passage 
in the Religio Medicti—‘ For art is nature, and nature is 
the art of God.” 

Another characteristic of Mrs. Welby’s genius is its 
feminine delicacy. There is a refinement about her writ- 
ings which would convince a stranger, reading her poems 
anonymously, that they were written by a woman. She 
also possesses a graphic power of language, which is the 
more remarkable from her verbal luxuriance. Her poetry 
is generally that of the heart, gushing with tender memories, 
and full of undying affection. The themes she selects are 
those that most interest woman. To exalt and dignify 
her sex her writings have done much—her many accom- 
plishments, if report speaks true, do even more. 

One of the best poems in the volume before us, is “‘ The 
Rainbow,” a rich and glowing poem, full of luxuriant 
fancy. ‘‘ Musings” is in a different vein, being simple and 
artless as the song of a child; but it also glitters in every 
line withimagination. “ To a Sea-Shell’’ is more subdued 
and classic. ‘Oh! Had We Only Met’ breathes all the 
fervor and passion of Moore’s Irish melodies, ‘‘ The 
Dying Mother” is sad and plaintive, but, like all the rest, 
exquisitely beautiful. But to refer to the many fine poems 
in this volume would consume more space than we can 
spare; the inferior ones are comparatively few. 





The Pilgrim’s Progress. With a Life of John Bunyan. By 
Robert Southey, LL. D. New York. Harper § Brothers. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


This is an excellent edition of a great work,—second, we 
believe, only to the Bible, in the number of copies circulat- 
ed among English readers,—and taking a high rank in 
English letters as well as theology. It is illustrated with 
fifty cuts, by Adams, after designs by Chapman, Harvey, 
and others. ‘These are graphic and well executed. Of the 
work itself, Macaulay, in a splendid article on Bunyan, 
remarks—‘‘ though there were many clever men in Eng- 
land during the latter half of the 17th century, there were 
only two great creative minds. One of those minds pro- 
duced the Paradise Lost, the other the Pilgrim’s Progress.” 





Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. Writtenby himself. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Roscoe. New York. Wiley § Putnam. 
2 vols. 160. 


These volumes constitute Nos. 1 and 2 of “ Wiley & 
Putnam’s Foreign Library,” a publication in which it is 
intended to issue a series of foreign standard works, aceu- 
rately translated, in a form of cheapness and elegance. 
The auto-biography of Cellini, with which the enterprize 
is commenced, is one of the most singular and fascinating 


books in literature ; interesting as biography, and valuable 
as delineating a mind of most peculiar cast and character. 
It is a book known and appreciated by the scholars of all 
countries. We are glad that it is now issued in a form 
which ensures its circulation among the humblest readers 
of our Own. 





Reports of Criminal Cases, Tried in the Municipal Court of 
the City of Boston, before Peter Oxenbridge Thacher, Judge 
of that Court from 1823 to 1843. Edited by Horatio 
Woodman, of the Suffolk Bar. Boston. Little § Brown. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


Judge Thacher’s deserved reputation as a criminal judge 
is well sustained in this volume. The work is edited with 
great care and thoroughness ; every thing is well sifted and 
digested. The marginal notes evince judgment, as well as 
labor and learning ; and great vigor of understanding is 
shown in the tasks of selection, arrangement and compres- 
sion. The volume, as it now stands, is an important one 
to all students of criminal Jaw, while it contains a great 
deal that is interesting to the generalreader. The trial of 
Abner Kneeland, for blasphemy, is one of the most impor- 
tant in the volume. 


The Philosophy of Mystery. By Walter Cooper Dendy. 

New York. Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This is a very entertaining, instructive, and well written 
book, forming Number 3 of Harper’s New Miscellany. It 
is laden with curious anecdotes and recondite information, 
with acute running comments. It is one of those works 
which feed the sense of the marvelous, at the same time 
they convey important knowledge. 


The Life of Freidrich Schiller. By Thomas Carlyle. New 
York. D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


We are delighted to see an elegant edition of this fine 
biography of Schiller. It is one of the best portraits of in- 
tellectual and moral character in the whole compass of 
biographical works. It gives us the soul of Schiller as well 
as the details of his life. A most intense sympathy with 
the subject is apparent throughout the volume. The hero- 
ism proper to the true man of letters, is grandly portrayed. 
There is a great dea] of what Shelly calls “‘ solemn agony,” 
in the description of the trials and temptations which beset 
the author in practical life; and a certain uniform nobility 
of sentiment pervades the style. Though, from the change 
that has come over Carlyle himself, he does not seem to 
view the book with much paternal love, we still think that 
the general class of readers esteem it more than any of his 
other productions. 


The Life of Louis, Prince of Conde, Surnamed the Great. 
By Lord Mahon. New York. Wiley §& Putnam. 2 vols. 
16mo. 


Lord Mahon originally wrote this work in French, for 
private circulation. The present is a translation, executed 
under the superintendence and revision of the author. 
Lord Mahon’s historical reputation, and the attractive na- 
ture of the subject, will ensure the circulation of the book. . 





History of Wyoming. By Charles Miner. Philadelphia: 

J. Crissy. 

Mr. Miner has done good service to Pennsylvania in 
thus rescuing the history of Wyoming from oblivion. No 
man is better qualified than Mr. Miner to write a work of 
this kind, and we owe him thanks for the manner in which 





he has performed his promise. 
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The Florentine Histories. By Niccolo Machiavelli. In 2 
vols. Translated and edited by C. Edwards Lester. New 
York. Paine § Burgess. 1845. 


The eminent success of the Challenge of Barletta, issued 
from the press of Paine and Burgess, by the same able and 
accomplished hand, must have created in the minds of all 
who have seen it, a desire to obtain the whole series, of 
which it was announced as the pioneer. Replete with 
interest, historical and romantic, glowing with the pas- 
sionate love and high wrought chivalry of that exciting 
period, and reeking with the shameless crimes of those 
who filled the high places of temporal and spiritual power, 
it presents with all the graphic effect of a masterly painting, 
or a tableau vivant, the deeply dramatic incidents of its 
well chosen tale. If there had been less of tragedy in its 
closing scenes, it would probably be more acceptable to the 
common readers of romance. But it must be remembered 
that it would not be true to history nor to nature, if, when 
the infamous Cesar Borgia’s hand was made to appear in 
it, the story should be otherwise than horrible, or its finale 
otherwise than tragic. 

The Florentine Histories of Machiavelli are full of deep 
and stirring interest. The name of Machiavelli alone is a 
sufficient guaranty for a great work. The theatre of the 
history, Florence, is not only one of the most beautiful 
places in the world, but as full of romance in its tale, as of 
beauty and wealth in its marble palaces; and it is as full 
of instruction as it is of interest, particularly to us, who, 
like the Florentines, profess to be able to govern ourselves 
and aim todo so. There is perhaps no chapter in all the 
voluminous tomes of history, which the people of the 
United States could “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest’’ to better advantage, than that which is contained 
in these two volumes. If they would learn the true worth 
of the liberty of which they boast—if they would know in 
what points it is most vulnerable and most easily assailed 
— if they would understand how to detect the insidious be- 
ginnings of despotism—if they would appreciate the value 
of union and harmony, of mutual concession, forbearance 
and confidence, and comprehend the suicidal madness of 
faction, sectional jealousy and party broils—let them study 
with care and diligence, and with a disposition to attend to 
the solemn warning, the Florentine Histories. 





The Citizen of a Republic. By Ansaldo Ceba. Translated 
and edited by C. Edwards Lester. New York. Paine § 
Burgess. 1845. 


Tiiis is another of the series of Mr. Lester’s admirable 
translations, and a worthy companion to the Florentine 
Histories. It is full of political wisdom, drawn from the 
rich experience and profound reflections of a stern old re- 
publican of the past—the ripe golden harvest of a mind 
born to liberty, and bred amid her noble struggles with 
ambitious despotism on the one hand, and faction, corrup- 
tion and discord on the other. It is, as the wanslator re- 
marks, “‘ the child of the old age of the author,” an epitome 
of the lessons of a long life devoted to the sacred cause of 
human rights and self-government. We commend it 
heartily to all true republicans. 





Sketches of Modern Literature and Eminent Literary Men. 
By George Gilfillian. New York. D. Appleton § Co. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Appletons have done well in reprinting this work 
in their “ Literary Miscellany.” It contains a series of 
critical and biographical essays, the subjects of which are 
among.the most prominent writers of the century. Lord 
Jeffrey, Godwin, Hazlitt, Robert Hall, Macaulay, Carlyle, 





De Quincey, Landor, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Campbell, Southey, Wilson, are treated at some length. 
The author is evidently thoroughly read in the literature of 
the time, and the glowing and brilliant style of his compo- 
sition indicates how warmly he sympathizes with its great 
authors. Occasionally his praise rises into extravagance, 
and passes beyond critical truth, but it is generally genial 
and eloquent. He tells a number of personal anecdotes, 
which will be new in the United States. Though we could 
not assent to all his opinions, we still think thatthe cri- 
ticism is done remarkably well, considering the variety of 
his subjects, and the necessity imposed upon him of fre- 
quently changing his point of view. The book is much 
better than Horne’s “Spirit of the Age,” and in some re- 
spects, better than Hazlitt’s. 


* 


A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies, and 
to Every Department of the Legal Profession, Civil, Crimi- 
nal, and Ecclesiastical, with an Account of the State of 
Law in Ireland and Scotland, and Occasional Illustrations 
Srom American Law. By Samuel Warren, Esq. F. R. S. 
New York: D. Appleton §& Co. 1 vol. 8vo. 


In this work the popular author of “Ten Thousand a 
Year,” and “ The Diary of a Physician,” appears in his 
real character, as a learned and eloquent lawyer. The 
book has been highly rated in Great Britain; and the pre- 
sent edition is from the second London edition, with an 
introduction and appendix by the American editor, Thos, 
W. Clerke. To a lawyer we should think the work 
would be invaluable ; and at the same time the vigor and 
general richness of the composition, and the amount of 
useful knowledge it conveys, recommend it to the general 
reader. 


Trifles in Verse. By L. J.‘ Cist. Robinson § Jones: 

Cincinnati, 

The publishers have issued in very elegant style this col- 
lection of the writings of Mr. Cist. The volume is graced 
with a portrait. Most of the articles are fugitive pieces 
which have appeared in the various periodicals of the 
country, and are consequently well known to the Ameri- 
can reader. 


The Christmas Book. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowper- 
thwaite § Co. ; 

This is one of the very best and handsomest of the smaller 
gift books of the season. For the purpose of a holiday 
present to youth, it is just the kind to give satisfaction. It 
should have been noticed by us earlier. 


Writings of G. W. Burnap. Baltimore: John Murphy. 

Philadelphia: Kay § Brother. 

This is a collection of the writings of Mr. Burnap, 
author of Lectures to Young Men, Lectures on the Sphere 
of Woman, etc., printed in very good style, in a bold type. 
The topics it discusses are all well handled, and the book 
is one that can be commended. 


The Diadem for 1816. Philadelphia: Carey § Hart. 

This is, to our taste, the handsomest of all the American 
annuals for the year. It is filled with original mezzotints 
by Sartain, the subjects selected with great care, and finish- 
ed in the very best manner of that admirable artist. There 
is an original portrait of Mr. Carey, the late friend and 
patron of the arts, that is worth the price of the annual. 
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The Poetical Works of Percy Bysche Shelley. First complete 
American Edition. With some Remarks on the Poetical 
Faculty and Its Influence on Human Destiny : Embracing 
a Biographical and Critical Notice, by G. G. Foster. 1 
wol. 16m0. New York: J.S Redfield. 1845. 

This is a very elegant edition of Shelley’s poems. The 
typography and paper are such as we do not usually find in 
volumes of this size. The book, indeed, might readily be 
mistaken for an English one. 

For this edition we are indebted to the enthusiasm of G. 
G. Foster, one of the most fervent admirers of Shelley in 
America. He has come to his work as to a labor of love. 
We have rarely read an essay more glowing than the one 
on the genius of Shelley, which is prefixed to this edition. 
In a great measure Mr. Foster has even imbibed the pe- 
culiar doctrines of his poet, and devotes some pages to a 
consideration of the vast moral reform which his poetry 
is to produce. But, unlike Mr. Foster, we are no Fou- 
rierite. Moreover, we regret to see the subject introduced 
into the preface of a volume of poems, where it can do but 
little good, and may be a means of prejudicing many 
against both editor and poet. This we say in all kindness 
to Mr. Foster, whose talents we esteem, and whose lofty 
and generous nature we have so often heard extolled. Nor 
do we wish to be understood as differing from him in his 
estimate of a poet’s vocation. Nothing that is mean, no- 
thing that 1s selfish, nothing that is groveling, should have 
part in the bosom of the true poet: he is, or should be, a 
prophet to the people, for as his soul is more finely attuned 
than that of others, so there lingers on it longer the beauty 
and harmony of God. Poetry, in its legitimate sense, is 
the offspring of all that is high and holy in our natures; 
and to it belongs the glorious mission to cheer, and 
spiritualize, and elevate mankind. 

In the abstract, therefore, we coincide with much of 
what Mr. Foster says. But we cannot see that Shelley 
was altogether a fair representative of what a true poet 
should be. His speculative belief did irreparable mischief; 
and not aji the kindness of his nature, nor the comparative 
purity of his conduct can remove the evil which his doc- 
trines taught, and a few inconsiderate acts of his life up- 
hek'. Ina word, Shelley was a freethinker. It is more- 
over undeniable that he married in a moment of youthful 
passion—that he afterward deserted his wife—that he mar- 
ried again while that wife was living—and that, in a short 
time, she committed suicide, not a little driven thereto, it 
is believed, by this conduct on the part of her husband. 
We should not have alluded to these facts had not Mr. 
Foster, in his enthusiasm for Shelley’s poetry, said more 
of the poet’s principles and life than justice warrants. 

Having entered this protest against what our position 
forced us to take notice of, we join with Mr. Foster in his 
warm testimony to the beauty of Shelley’s poetry. The 
writings of Shelley, in truth, are just beginning to be ap- 
preciated. His glowing language—his exuberant fancy— 
his lofty ideality—and the graphic power of description he 
wields, have had no superiors, in many poiuts no equal, 
during the nineteenth century. There is not in our 
language a poem of equal length which is finer than “ The 
Sensitive Plant.” His ‘‘ Lines to an Indian Air’? have 
never been surpassed. His tragedy of * Cenci’’ is a master- 
piece, in spite of the repulsive nature of the subject. 
Where, in the works of any of his cuotemporaries, are 
gleams of a genius superior to that which shines in every 
page of the “ Prometheus Unbound?” His * Revolt of 
Islam” is a noble poem; and the number and beauty of his 
lyrics are unsurpassed, The reader of taste lingers long 
over these delightful productions, and returns to them 
again, as the traveler in the tropics looks an! looks once 
more on the magic beauty of the Southern Cross! 





But there is a characteristic about Shelley’s poetry which 
will always render ita ‘ sealed book” to the mass. It is 
too obscure. Instead of illustrating his sentiments by 
references to external life, he illustrates even external 
objects by comparing them with his inward sensations. 
This gives a vague and mystic aspect to his writings. Four 
persons out of five on first reading Shelley’s poetry will 
put down the book, wondering what the author means, and 
retaining no clear conception of the idea, but only a con- 
fused remembrance of glittering imagery and seductive 
rhythm. Compare Homer with Shelley. The one is all 
directness; clear, fiery, impetuous, no man can hesitate a 
moment to understand his meaning: the other is lofty, 
spiritual, lost in clouds, a being above human sympathy ; 
out of the pale of our love. It is only the few who can 
enjoy Shelley. Before we can appreciate him we must be 
accustomed to his manner; but then our love for him be- 
comes extravagant, and we wonder how we could have so 
long overlooked his beauties. 


The Whip-Poor- Will, by G. P. Morris, has been reissued 
in very elegant style by E. Ferrett & Co., of this city. It 
is very handsomely illustrated and adorned. 





“T will be a Lady”—“I will be a Gentleman””—* On- 
ward, right Onward”—are the titles of three very neat 
little volumes, published by Crosby & Nichols, Boston, de- 
signed especially for the young. Wecommend them to the 
notice of our readers. 

The same publishers have sent us ‘‘ Lays for the Sab- 
bath,” by Emily Taylor, edited by Rev. John Pierpont. 
This work is sufficiently guaranteed by the names of the 
author and the editor. 





Mr. J. CunnincHamM has left with us a very handsomely 
printed volume, from the press of E. Dunnigan, New York, 
entitled “‘ The Pilgrim Convert,” by Rev. Dr. Pise. 





T. B. Peterson has sent us ‘ Rambles by Land and 
Water, or Notes in Cuba and Mexico,”’ by the author of 
** Yucatan.” The volume is from the press of Messrs. 
Paine & Burgess, who have recently issued some very fine 
volumes by Mr. Lester, a notice of which will be found on 
another page. We have also from the same house “ The 
Artist, Merchant and Statesman,’”? and the ‘Songs and 
Ballads,” by Gen. Geo. P. Morris, a name familiar as a 
‘household word” in every parlor in the land. 





Harper & BroruEers.—We have received since our last 
from these publishers, Dr. Durbin’s “‘ Observations in the 
East.” These volumes need no commendation. All who 
have read the first series will be anxious to see the opinions 
of so profound a scholar and eminent divine upon the 
Holy Land. 

** Dr. Blair’s Sermons” have been issued by the pub- 
lishers in a very perfect manner, from the last London edi- 
tion. The Life and Character of the Author is prefixed, 
by James Finlayson, D.D. The Sermons of Dr. Blair 
have been so long regarded as among the most finished of 
all sermons, that we need only announce their publication. 

The Pictorial Bible has reached the forty-fifth number, 


_ It is still continued in the same magnificent style with 


, which it was started. 


The Wandering Jew is recommenced in a very superior 
style by the same house. 

Among the serials issued by them, we have “ The Dic- 
tionary of Practical Medicine,” “ The Illustrated Shak- 
speare,” and “The Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy,” 


| all progressing rapidly toward completion. 
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